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POOR MR. CLACKITT DIDN’T SEE THAT PEOPLE CAME FOR THE SAKE OF HIS WINE AND HIS BILLIARD TABLE. 


THE CLACKITTS OF INGLEBROOK HALL. 
CHAPTER XIV.—MISS CHUFFER AGAIN. 


‘‘Cuurrer’s Sarah” had not exaggerated her mis- 
tress’s indignation at Rosabella Clackitt. More than 
once had that young lady deliberately cut her 
quondam associate, sailing past her in the illustrious 
company of Miss McRocket; and the most pertina- 
cious attempts at reviving the intimacy went for 
nothing. The new female acquisition was graciously 
pleased to botanise with Clackitt books, and ride a 
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Clackitt horse: what wonder, then, if Miss Chuffer’s 
name were abruptly effaced from Rosabella’s list of 
friends! 

It was after such a cut that the forsaken lady 
met Priscilla coming out of the school. 

“Always doing good, dear!” said she, with ex- 
tended hand. 

Priscilla was vexed at meeting her, for she wanted 
to go and see Wattling Will, whose rheumatism had 
vaused him so much suffering of late, that he was 
ceally ill; but there was an uncomfortable look in 
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Miss Chuffer’s face that arrested her. She shook 
her hand kindly, and made some trivial remark 
upon the weather. 

‘“‘ How partieularly delightful it must be to you, 
dear, to be of such use. Why, yow are most valu- 
able to this school. I only wish I were as happy as 
you are.” 

‘‘Stop, stop; if working in the school is the way 
to be happy, why don’t you come and work?” said 
Priscilla, laughing. ‘‘ We shall be glad of help.” 

‘Oh, I am so particularly nervous, dear, or I 
should be delighted; but it does not suit me. 
Allow me to walk with you; which way do you 
walk?” 

‘“‘T was going up the lane,” said Priscilla; ‘‘ but I 
have not walked to-day, so, if you wish it, I will go 
on the Allport Road with you for half an hour; I 
can’t spare more.” 

“How particularly kind!” said Miss Chuffer, 
with a look of returning sunshine. Priscilla tried 
very hard to make the conversation interesting ; 
but as they had little in common, this was no easy 
matter. 

They had not proceeded far, when Rosabella and 
Miss McRocket passed in Mr. Clackitt’s carriage. 
No recognition took place on either side. 

‘‘Your sister does not know me now,” said Miss 
Chuffer. ‘‘Time was when she told me all her 
inmost thoughts ; it’s very distressing.” 

“Ts it really?” said Priscilla. ‘‘I think if any 
one served me so, I should soon be reconciled to her 
loss.” 

‘« Ah, but them you have such a particularly sweet 
temper.” 

‘“‘ Now, Miss Chuffer, don’t; don’t, I was going to 
say, talk nonsense. There is nothing ‘ particular! 
sweet’ about me. A little common sense is ail 
one wants to see through such an infatuation as 
Rosabella’s.” 

‘Oh, it és am imfatuation! but I have been so 
extremely fond of her!” 

‘“‘ Really?” asked Priscilla. 

Miss Chuffer looked su 
and Priscilla stopped a 
by saying,— 

“T never thought there was any true friendship 
between you.” 

“Her” 

‘“No! On Rosabella’s part it was gratified vanity ; 
you flattered her, and she liked it. On your part, 
I don’t know what it was; but, certainly, if you had 
really loved her, you would not have flattered her; 
don’t you know, ‘ He that flattereth his neighbour 
spreadeth a net for his feet’ ?”’ 

‘1 was not aware, dear,—”’ 

Priscilla, however, would not let slip this oppor- 
tunity of showing Miss Chuffer that she had herself 
to thank for Rosabella’s treatment of her. 

‘‘But why, dear,’ said Miss Chuffer, who could 
not argue against the plain truth—‘ why did not 
Miss McRocket bow to you?” 

“‘T don’t know her.” 

‘Why, does she not visit at your house ?” 

“No. She rides and walks now and then with 
Rosabella, nothing more.”’ 

“And you don’t consider her a friend of the 
family ?” 

‘* Certainly not.” 

Miss Chuffer was silent for a minute or two, and 
then said,— 
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‘“‘T think you don’t care about great people.” 

‘“‘T don’t wish to go out of my station.” 

Miss Chuffer looked bewildered. 

“But Rosabella—” 

‘‘Rosabella has her own way of being happy, 
Miss Chuffer, I have mine. I neverdid like unequal 
friendships; and I see less reason to admire them 
now than ever I did; though there may be instances 
in which they are not objectionable.” 

“How particularly sensible and good you are, 
dear!” 

‘“‘Come, you are going to serve me as you did 
Rosabella, only you make me clever and good instead 
of handsome and elegant. Now, I tell you plainly, 
if you say such things to me, I shall feel inclined 
to cut you, as she has done.” 

“‘T would not do anything to offend you, on any 
account, dear,” said poor Miss Chuffer. ‘I’m sure 
if you would consider me as a friend, I should be 
so obliged.” 

“Well, we are friends, then,” said Priscilla; 
‘‘that is, whenever I can be of use to you, say s0, 
and I will do my best. You know I have no time 
for much talking, nor for much walking either.” 

“‘ Ah, if I were half as useful as you!” 

“Oh, pray don’t stop at half; go on to the 
whole.” 

‘“‘T have often thought, of late, I led a particularly 
useless life.” 

‘“‘ Well, to be plain with you, so have I.” 

‘But, how difficult it is to alter; particularly 
difficult, isn’t it, dear?” 

“Yes,” said Priscilla, ‘‘to alter for the better; 
but that mustn’t prevent us from trying.” 

Further conversation followed. In the end, Miss 
Chuffer resolved to try a class at the school, and to 
teach one of the:old women to read, whom Priseilla 
had taken among her scholars. 

“ How thankful I am I offered to walk with her,” 
said Priscilla to herself, as she sat at her table that 
night, thinking over the events of the day. ‘‘ When 
this season of high-life temptation has passed away, 
who knows what may come to Rosabella? After all, 
all hearts want the same change, and there is the 
same hope for one as for another. I had no idea 
that it was possible to have anything like affection 
for Miss Chuffer; but now I feel that she has an 
immortal soul, capable of being a temple of the 
Holy Ghost. I am quite drawn to her, poor Miss 
Chuffer !”’ 

Miss Chuffer also had her reflections, as she sat 
by her lonely fire that night. 

Sarah, who came to officiate as usual, and to 
administer her customary dose of gossip, as she 
waited on her mistress, was for the first time heard 
without interest, and dismissed without comment. 
‘‘ Bring my hot water at seven to-morrow,” was the 
order she received as she left the room. 

“Yes, miss,”’ said Sarah; adding, as she closed 
the door, ‘‘ What have she got in her head now ?”’ 

Miss Chuffer could hardly have told: her; so many 
things seemed to be in her head, she scarcely knew 
how to get at the right end of any of them. 

Miss Chuffer was very tall and very thin; she 
was in age somewhere between forty and sixty, with 
a pale, long, lemon-coloured face, on which sat a 
perpetual smile, not a spontaneous, happy one, 
but a cultivated, and now habitual one. She had 
frittered away her youth, and now tried to blind 
herself and others to the fact that it was gone. She 
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had long ceased to count her birthdays, but every 
now and then she was reminded that she had them, 
and furthermore that their number was rising high, 
by the white hairs in her curls, and strong lines in 
her face, which, together with other undeniable 
witnesses, would force upon her their unpleasant 
testimony. 

She lived alone, her small but comfortable in- 
come making her mistress of all that a contented 
moderation could expect or desire. Her house was 
small, and she had but one servant; but she had 
looked on herself as, next to the Clackitts, the head 
of Inglebrook, inasmuch as she was not engaged 
in any sort of business, but lived in genteel inde- 
pendence. 

Miss Manners she could not make out. She, like 
herself, was in easy circumstances, but there was 
no attempt at style about her; she was a confirmed, 
dowdy old woman; so Miss Chuffer quietly passed 
her over when taking her own station as number 
two in the aristocracy of Inglebrook. 

When Sarah had shut the door, she sat in a forlorn 
attitude, with her feet on the fender, looking into 
the fire. 

“What a particularly nice girl Priscilla Clackitt 
is,” said she, “and how often I have laughed at 
her with Rosabella, and been very disagreeable to 
her, I know; but it was Rosabella’s fault. How 
different she is from Rosabella—how I have tried 
to please that girl! Well, I’m sure, now, although 
she is so delighted to be noticed by the McRockets, 
she is not half so happy as Priscilla, who does not 
care a pin about them. I do particularly wish I 
could be like Priscilla; but I’m sure I never shall; 
it was quite true what she said, ‘I have not a 
definite object in life.’ (I think she must have got 
that from Mr. Middleton.) I should be happier if 
I had, certainly; for this is a particularily lonely 
life!” and she looked round the room. ‘‘ Well, 
I must go to bed. To-morrow I will be early, and 
try my new plan. I hope Priscilla will be at the 
school.” 

And so she went to bed. 
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CHAPTER XV.—NEW VIEWS. 


“Moruer,” said Priscilla, ‘will you come with me 
to see Wattling Will?” 

‘ p Why, Priss, dear, he’s got the fever, hasn’t 
ef 

“He has fever, dear mother, but none that will 
harm you; it is rheumatic fever.” 

“Well, child, Pl go, if you like; but what’s the 
use, Priss ?”’ 

“L find it of much use, dear mother, perhaps you 
may. 

On their way to Will’s hovel, Mrs. Clackitt was 
eloquent in her complaints to her daughter of her 
troubled life; ‘Rosabella’s insolence, and Mr. 
Clackitt’s ill-temper, she complained, were going 
the way to kill her. 

‘ Priss, I declare to you, my life is made miserable ; 
here we mustn’t be sociable wi’ them as would be 
sociable and friendly wi’ us, and all to please those 
as won’t notice us more than suits their convenience, 
after all. JZ can see, Priss; I can see! I declare, 
my lamb, if it wasn’t for you, I should break my 
heart, that I should; it downright ’mazes me, Priss, 
to see you so happy, when you are always a’ being 
snubbed and crubbed; you are as easy as if there 
was never a Manor House in Inglebrook.” 
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Priscilla smiled, and lifting the latch of the hovel, 
motioned her mother to go to that side of it where, 
the light not falling, she could see the sick man, 
without his being disturbed by seeing her. 

He had just been asleep, but, on opening his eyes, 
he looked at Priscilla with earnest affection. 

“Poor Will! I am afraid I awoke you,” said 
she. 

«Will just waking,” was his reply. 

‘Shall I read to you?” she asked, after having 
cooled his mouth with the jelly she had brought. 

He nodded. 

She sat down by his side. Opening her Bible, 
she began several different portions. Sometimes he 
uttered words clear and coherent; but often he fell 
into a sort of half trance, in which the words, ‘‘ Will’s 
people,” would occasionally mix with unintelligible 
mutterings. 

Wearied by the exertion, he fell asleep again, and 
Priscilla, calling back the nurse who had left at her 
entrance, and seeing that all things needful for his 
comfort were at hand, took her mother’s arm and 
led her from the hovel. 

For some minutes they walked on silently. At 
— Clackitt said, ‘‘ Priss, do you think he will 
die?” 

‘“‘T don’t doubt it, mother.” 

‘Do you think he knows it ?” 

‘*' Yes, mother, he told us he should. He said a 
week ago, ‘ Will going to his people.’” 

‘“Who told him ?” 

‘* No one.” 

‘¢ But he says he does not tremble. 
he was not afraid to die?” 

“Yes, I think—I am sure he did.” 

“Well, poor fellow, it’ll be «a happy release for 
him.” 

‘‘' Yes, mother; as it is.” 

‘What do you mean by ‘as it is,’ Priss?”’ said 
her mother, after a short pause. 

‘“‘T mean, dear mother, that the state of mind he 
is in, his knowledge of the pardoning love of God in 
Christ, his faith—” 

Priscilla stopped; she had wished to put the 
saving faith of a Christian before her mother, in as 
plain and forcible language as possible, and found 
that she had got into a wilderness of words. 

But Mrs. Clackitt understood enough to answer 
her. 

“You don’t mean to say, child, that that poor 
simple fellow knows anything about faith ?” 

‘‘ Mother, don’t you know that our Lord said, 
‘TI thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes’ ?”’ 

Mrs. Clackitt did not answer. She was very 
ignorant of Scripture, and she was too honest to 
pretend to remember what she did not, while she 
was ashamed to confess that such was the case. 

Priscilla continued gently, ‘‘ Don’t you believe, 
mother, that ‘the Lord of heaven and earth’ can save 
poor Will, if it please him to do so?” 

‘‘Of course he can; the Almighty can do every- 
thing. I’m sure I hope he will save us all.” 

‘‘ He will save all who believe in him,” said 
Priscilla. 

‘ Well,” said her mother, peevishly, ‘‘I mean that, 
of course; and who'd think of being so wicked as 
not to believe in him. I’m sure I never knew any 
one so wicked as that.” 


Did he mean 
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Priscilla, in her turn, was silent. Her mother’s 
tone convinced her that to speak now would only 
irritate. 

After they had walked on in silence for a few 
minutes, Mrs. Clackitt said, suddenly,— 

‘‘Priss, what ails you? You don’t speak.” 

‘‘T beg your pardon, mother, I forgot. 
thinking, mother dear, of what you said.” 

‘What did I say ?” 

‘You said you thought everybody would be saved, 
didn’t you?” 

‘““No, I didn’t. Not but what I wish they may, 
I’m sure. I wish that for my worst enemy. I hope 
it with all my heart; but of course I know they 
won’t be. I know that wicked people must go to the 
bad place.” 

‘‘ But then, mother, who are wicked people? ” 

‘‘Why, there’s plenty on ’em, Priss; more’s the 
pity. Such as is hanged, you know; anda many, 
too, as don’t get caught; and all them as don’t keep 
the commandments.” 

‘‘Dear mother, you and I break the command- 
ments every day!” 

‘‘Priss! I don’t—that I don’t; and never did. I 
suppose you think as it’s good to say you’re wicked; 
but I ain’t a going to tell no stories about it; and 
I’m sure I never was so bad as to do such things— 
not as I pretend to any purtickler goodness. As to 


I was 


you, you’ve never broke a commandment sinee I 
knowed you, unless you did it at school; and I 
’spose I should ’a been told of it if you had.” 
Priscilla was preparing to reply ; but Mrs. Clackitt 
was fairly roused, and prevented her. 
‘‘Priss, dear, that’s the only thing I don’t like 
in Mr. Middleton; he’s for having people say as 


they are all such wicked sinners, and one as bad as 
another. Now, I'll never believe people think so, 
let ’°em say it as much as they will; and what’s the 
good of telling stories about it? No, he’s very good- 
natured and that; but he puts me out of patience 
when he says them things. Why, now, Priss, to 
look at you, and—’”’ 

‘Mother, dear,” said Priscilla, in a deprecating 
tone. 

‘‘Now, let me say my say,” said the old lady, 
much excited; ‘“‘I won’t tell lies, not even about 
religion ; and I won’t say asI believe I am a very 
wicked sinner, when I don’t think nothink of the 
kind.” 

‘‘T hope you never will, mother.” 

‘** What, then, you think I ain’t a wicked sinner ?” 

‘I said, dear mother, I hoped you would never 
call yourself one, without meaning what you said.” 

They had now reached the Hall, and separated ; 
Mrs. Clackitt, to her room; Priscilla, to the conser- 
vatory to arrange some plants which Rosabella was 
going to present to Miss McRocket. 

Mrs. Clackitt’s temper and spirit had been 
severely tried of late. Sir Thomas McRocket had 
found Mr. Clackitt’s house—where he had the 
command of excellent living—a very convenient and 
agreeable lounge. He got up capital jokes, com- 
pounded of Mr. Clackitt’s ignorance and assumption 
and Rosabella’s absurdities, not forgetting the old 
lady’s blunders, which, by asad fatality, his presence 
seemed always to provoke. These jokes-he em- 
ployed for the amusement of the dinner table at the 
Manor House, introducing them so adroitly that he 
never failed to excite laughter, though all in whom 
right feeling prevailed despised his meanness and 
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treachery. When Mr. Middleton was there, he 
ventured but little; for he was sure to get rebuked 
in a way that made him look as contemptible as he 
deserved. One other object he had in his constant 
visits—the billiard table, which he had been the 
means of introducing, opened Mr. Clackitt’s purse 
strings. 

“Tt will make you careful, to lose a little,’ he 
would say; and though he would allow Rosabella to 
win from him, declaring that she was a most sur- 
prising pupil, he always managed to get such a 
balance from her father as to make it a profitable 
game,—poor, silly Mr. Clackitt, chuckling with 
delight at losing money to a baronet. 

All this familiarity had had a most baneful effect 
on the weak man; his pride became insuffer- 
able; his temper, never good, unbearable; the 
slightest contradiction would throw him into a 
passion; and as his wife grew weary of constant 
thwartings and rebuffs, she became restive under her 
trials,—so that, not having courage to fight her 
battles, she would retreat, in a sullen fit, to her 
room, and there vent her grief in abuse of Sir 
Thomas, to whose door she laid all her troubles. 

Rosabella’s undutiful conduct was almost as great 
atrial to her. That young lady did not maintain 
the slightest show of respect towards her—all her 
aim was to ingratiate herself with the Baronet and 
his daughter, and to hide her mother from their 
eyes. She scrupled not to let her know as plainly 
as she could that she was a disgrace and an injury 
to the Clackitt family, and that she ought never to- 
show herself before her betters. 

No wonder poor Mrs. Clackitt lost her light- 
hearted, kindly manner. She was in a constant. 
fret; her smile was seldom seen; she moved about 
the house as if it was no longer her own, and 
never felt at ease but when in her own room, where 
she was safe from all danger of lectures for vulgarity.. 
Priscilla could bring back her smile; and every 
spare moment she devoted to her, trying all the 
expedients she could think of to divert her mind 
from her vexations. It was not in her power to 
help her in any other way. As to her father, the 
thought of remonstrating with him was out of the 
question. She looked on him, in a sort of abstract 
way, as a father, and, as such, treated him with 
dutiful respect ; but affection she had never felt for 
him; for he had never done anything to call it 
forth. Until his fortune was complete, his whole 
soul was absorbed in amassing money; after that he 
had but one object—to spend it in promoting his 
dignity. 

As to Rosabella, she had such entire influence 
over her father, that to attempt to convince her of 
her ill conduct would only widen the breach between 
him and her mother; her complaint would be made: 
to him, and a storm of vindication would be raised 
on her behalf. 

Priscilla, therefore, saw nothing better than to 
wait patiently. She hoped that when the Manor 
House was again given up to the bats and owls, 
things would come back to their old state. 

For several days after the conversation, Mrs. 
Clackitt’s manner to Priscilla was either distant or 
fretful; and to the rest of the family it was so irrit- 
able that Mr. Clackitt was surprised, and Rosabella 
declared that ‘‘ ma had got shockingly ill-tempered.” 

Poor Priscilla was sadly puzzled. She did not like 
to attempt a renewal of their discussion; indeed, her 
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mother gave her no opportunity. ‘‘ Should she ask 
Mr. Middleton’s advice, or Miss Manners’s? No. 
She could not speak to others about her mother.” 

One morning, after she had read to Miss Manners, 
and visited poor Will, who was fast failing, she was 
returning slowly home—her mind on her mother’s 
condition—when she met Mr. Middleton coming from 
the direction of the Hall. He shook her hand with 
more than his usual cordiality. ‘I am very glad 
indeed that I have met you; I have just come from 
your house.” 

‘‘Have you seen my mother?” asked Priscilla 
instinctively. 

“Yes; and I have had a deeply interesting con- 
versation with her. Our unbelief is wonderful. We 
pray for things, and then, when we receive them, we 
are quite taken by surprise—showing how little we 
look for an answer. How often have I pleaded for 
her at a throne of grace, that she might be brought 
as a little child to her Saviour, and now that I see 
the beginning of the work, I am, as I said, taken by 
surprise.” 

Priscilla looked earnestly, as if asking for more. 

“Go home, my dear—go home,” said the good 
man; ‘‘and return hearty thanks for the blessings 
that are, without doubt, coming upon your family; 
and, oh, be earnest in prayer, that you may not, by 
careless walking, cast a hindrance in the way of any 
of those whose salvation you so earnestly desire. 
The Lord be with you.” 

The emotion with which these words were uttered 
went to the heart of Priscilla. She had never seen 
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Mr. Middleton so moved; never before seen him 
anything but calm and entirely self-possessed. He 
left her, as if too fully occupied with his thoughts to 


bear a companion; and she hastened to seek her 
mother. She found her in her room. 

“Priss,”’ said the old lady, as she entered, “I’m 
very glad you’ve come home. I’ve been so longing 
to see you, my lamb!” She kissed her tenderly, and 
added, in a low voice, ‘‘I have been very cross to 
you, Priss, lately, I know. Will you forgive your 
poor old mother?” 

“Dear, dear mother—how can you speak so?” 

“Well, Priss, I’d better out with it all. I’ve seen 
Mr. Middleton. Rosybeller, and your father, and 
Miss Clackitt, was all out, and I sent to ask him to 
call, and he came; and glad I am ashe did. Oh, 
Priss, he has told me such things; and now I under- 
stand him. And, Priss dear, I do believe I am a 
miserable sinner /’’—and her tears fell fast. 

“Yes,” she continued, after a pause, ‘‘it never 
came into my head that I had been living all these 
years to please myself, without a thought of trying to 
please God. There's wickedness enough; but to 
think I’ve been saying all along as I believed in 
Jesus Christ, when I never did anything of the kind. 
Never loved him—never thought about him—no more 
than a heathen.” 

Priscilla looked at her mother with wonder. 

“Ah! you are thinking of what I said the other 
day, Iknow. But, for all I was so positive then, I 
had a feeling as if I was wrong and you was right, 
but I couldn’t give way; and, Priss, to tell you the 
truth, I have been very uncomfortable a long time, 
and been trying to make out to myself as Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s sermons were very ill-natured and un- 
charitable,—and what you said provoked me so I 
could not bear it. I thought as you was a joining 
with him against me. Ever since that talk we had, 
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I have been so miserable ; and this morning I made 
up my mind to send for Mr. Middleton, and ask him 
what reason he had to think as I didn’t believe, for 
he as good as called me by my name on Sunday, in 
the sermon. When he came he explained the very 
things we were talking about that day. He said 
exactly what I was. I knew it was true; and he 
was so good. He was so patient with me, Priss; 
and he made it all so plain. Now I see why he is so 
happy, and why you are so happy, and that poor 
fellow that’s dying. You all believe!” Again her 
tears fell; nor did she weep alone. 

‘Well, my child!” she said, as Priscilla fondly 
clung to her, ‘‘I’m too old to learn to be genteel ; 
but, God be praised, I’m not too old to be a Christian 
yet. Yes, I see how it is—it must be all new—‘ ye 
must be born again.’ Well, Priss, it wasn’t too 
late for the poor thief; so there is hope for me. I 
want you to read to me, my child. I’ve a deal to 
learn ; it shows how little I’ve cared for God and my 
soul. I know nothing of the Bible; if I'd a’ known 
the Bible, I shouldn’t a’ found fault with the ser- 
mons ; but I didn’t—no. I’ve read it most Sundays, 
all my life, but never to mind it, or to like it; it’s a 
different thing now—I must make haste and lose no 
more time. I’m an old woman. How good of God 
to spare me! Will you read it with me every day, 
Priss?”’ 

The answer may be readily imagined; and a 
regular time was fixed, in which the mother and 
daughter diligently studied the word of life, Priscilla 
striving, in all humility, as a fellow learner, not as a 
teacher, to direct her mother in her anxious search 
for truth and for peace. 

Mrs. Clackitt’s simplicity in receiving doctrines 
which have often been stumbling-blocks to the 
wise and learned, her childlike shame and sorrow 
for her past neglect, her grateful sense of God’s 
forbearance and pardoning love, her hearty acceptance 
of the atonement, and her unfeigned confession of 
her need of it, were deeply interesting to witness. 
The same childlike humility led her, with simple 
faith, to pray to her Heavenly Father for light and 
for grace. ‘‘ Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law,” was a favourite 
prayer with her. And truly it could be said of her, 
‘The entrance of thy word giveth light: it giveth 
understanding to the simple.” Priscilla often felt 
that, in experience of the divine life, she followed 
far behind the newly-called disciple. 

The natural character of Mrs. Clackitt was too 
transparent to permit at any time the hiding of her 
spirit’s working; and a transition from gloom and 
fretfulness to peace and cheerfulness was plain to 
all. Mr. Clackitt’s rebukes, and Rosabella’s in- 
sulting sneers, she either did not hear or did not 
mind; something of deep importance occupied her 
too fully to enable her to attend to them; though, 
while her resentment was gone, her sense of the 
impropriety of their behaviour remained, and gave 
her pain. 

To Priscilla, to whom she had always been tenderly 
attached, her heart was now knit by stronger cords 
than those of mere natural affection; and many a 
happy hour was theirs, in which the love of their 
Saviour was the theme on which they loved to dwell. 
She would often accompany her child in her visits 
to the sick and dying, and would surprise Priscilla 
by her earnest pleadings with them, for their soul’s 
sake, to neglect no longer the great salvation; 
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speaking from her own experience of God’s willing- 
ness to pardon sinners, and of the worthlessness of 
all things compared with ‘‘ the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.” 


THE LOSS OF A LEGACY. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF sIR JAMES GRAHAM. 


In the year 1834, a difference of opinion arose among 
Ministers of the Whig government of Earl Grey, on 
the subject of the Church Establishment of Ireland. 
Some of them thought the revenues of the church 
larger than necessary, and that a part of its income 
might with advantage be appropriated to secular 
purposes. Sir James Graham, an influential member 
of the administration, then in the zenith of his popu- 
larity, and strongly attached to the church, was of 
a different opinion. At that time he was First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and being much attached to his 
colleagues, for many of whom he entertained feelings 
of friendship and affection, quitted office with deep 
regret, and left the cabinet of Earl Grey on the 
27th April.* 

Many persons admired Sir James’s conduct on this 
occasion, for abandoning office on principle, and one 
of his admirers was Mr. George Blamire, a barrister- 
at-law, and a native of Carlisle. He possessed a 
large fortune and had no near relation ; and although 
not personally acquainted with him, appears to have 
been so pleased with Sir James’s character and con- 
duct in abandoning office and quitting his party on 
principle, from a conscientious sense of duty, that he 
made his will on June 6th, six weeks after Sir James 
had surrendered office, leaving all his property, both 


real and personal—except small legacies to his 
executors and some of his friends—amounting to up- 
yards of £60,000, to Sir James Graham, his heirs, 
executors, and administrators. 
This was perhaps the highest compliment, and 
greatest mark and tribute of esteem ever paid to a 


statesman by a private person. Many statesmen 
have had greater compliments paid them by their 
sovereigns, and by their friends who entertained 
similar political opinions, but Mr. Blamire was of 
different politics; he was a Tory, and always voted 
at elections at Cambridge, and in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, for the Tory party. Yet strange as 
it may appear that he should leave all his property 
to Sir J. Graham, it was by a circumstance almost as 
remarkable and equally strange that the contents of 
the will came to the knowledge of Sir James. 

Mr. Blamire made three wills, or rather copies of 
his will, all written by himself, all executed on the 
same day, and witnessed by the same persons. He 
gave one to each of his executors, and kept one 
himself. He was a great traveller in early life, and 
lived much abroad. He travelled over nearly the whole 
of Europe, and the greater part of America. He 
never told any person how he had left his property, 
not even his executors, for his wills given to them 
were carefully sealed up in tin boxes. When travel- 
ling in Russia, in the latter end of 1835, his trunks 
were opened and examined by the authorities at St. 
Petersburg ; his papers were taken out and omitted 
to be returned with the other things. He had left 
St. Petersburg, and proceeded on his travels to Stock- 





* Mr. Stanley (the late Earl of Derby) also resigned his officr of 
Colonial Secretary, and was followed by the Duke of Richmond, Post- 
master-General, and the Earl of Ripon, Lord Privy Seal. 
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holm and Copenhagen, before they were discovered. 
They were therefore given into the hands of the 
British consul, who, observing the name of Sir J. 
Graham in the will, and not knowing Mr. Blamire’s 
address, forwarded them with the following letter to 
Sir James in London, who in this very remarkable 
way became acquainted with the will. Sir James 
immediately wrote the accompanying letter to Mr. 
Blamire, and sent it with the will and other papers 
to Mr. Blamire’s agents. Although Mr. Blamire 
survived making this will twenty-nine years, such 
was his admiration of Sir J. Graham, that he never 
altered it. He died in September, 1863, and his 
will was proved by the executors, Sir James having 
died in October, 1861, nearly two years previously. 


‘** British Consulate, 
«St. Petersburg, January 11th (23rd), 1836. 
‘“*Sir,—I take the liberty of addressing the accompanying 
papers to you, as I observe your name in one of them (the will), 
and I am not aware of Mr. Blamire’s present residence. It 
appears that Mr. Blamire came here last summer in the steamer 
from Lubeck, and that on examination of his baggage at the 
Custom House the accompanying papers must have been taken 
out of his trunks and omitted to be replaced. The director of 
the Custom House has consequently transmitted them to me. 
I have given a receipt for them, and am therefore anxious that 
you should have the goodness to send me (through Mr. James 
Bandinel, of the Foreign Office) an acknowledgment of their 
arrival either from Mr. Blamire or yourself. 
‘**T am respectfully, Sir, 
“*Your very obedient humble servant, 
‘* THOMAS JOHN GISBORNE, 
“*H.M.’s Consul. 
‘The Right Honorable Sir James Graham, Bart., M.P.” 


**46, Grosvenor Place, 
**12th March, 1836. 
‘* Sir, —The enclosed packet, containing papers which belong 
to you, and a letter from Mr. Gisborne to me, which will 
explain how they came into my hands, was forwarded to mea 
few days ago from the British consulate at St. Petersburg, 
through the Foreign Office. In a letter to Mr. Gisborne I have 
acknowledged the receipt of them, and have informed him that 
I have sent them to Messrs. Bridges and Mason, Red Lion 
Square, who I understand are your agents. I hope you will 
receive them safe; and you may rely on my assurance that 
their contents will ever be regarded by me as entirely un- 
known, since it is by so strange an accident that they have been 
brought to me. 
‘*T have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘© Your very faithful servant, 
“J. R. G. Granam, 
“**George Blamire, Esq.” 


For several years previous to his death Mr. Blamire 
had very indifferent health, and being naturally of a 
shy and retiring disposition, lived some time almost 
in a state of seclusion in his chambers at the Adelphi, 
London. He was subject to asthma, a complaint 
hereditary in his family, and was for a long time 
nearly blind. It is supposed that he was not aware 
of the death of Sir James Graham, which took place 
in October, 1861, or he would have altered his will. 
He was not able to read a newspaper, and had little 
intercourse with society. He was found dead, sitting 
in his arm-chair, on the 19th day of September, 1863. 
His death soon became widely known in consequence 
of reports in the daily newspapers of the inquest 
which was held upon him; and many unpleasant and 
offensive remarks were made at the time, in some of 
the public prints upon the melancholy circumstances 
of his death, which were easily accounted for by his 
not being able to lie in the recumbent posture. The 
asthma, of which no doubt he died, obliged him to 
sit erect in his chair, and he had expired suddenly in 
that position. 
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So strictly did Sir James Graham keep the pro- 
mise he made Mr. Blamire in the letter he wrote to 
him, that he never mentioned his knowing the re- 
markable circumstances that led to his seeing the 
will or its contents to any of his most intimate 


‘friends, not even to his brother, who was at that time 


his private secretary. 

The will of Mr. Blamire was duly proved by his 
executors, Thomas Barnes, Esq., and William 
Nanson, Esq., in the principal registry of her 
Majesty’s Court of Probate, in January, 1864; and 
the legacy to Sir J. Graham lapsed in consequence of 
his having predeceased the testator, who was never 
married and having no near relation, the property 
has been recently divided by the Court of Chancery 
among his next of kin, or legal personal representa- 
tives, who were found to be thirty-four of his dis- 
tant cousins, most of whom were quite unknown 
to him. 

Mr. Blamire had great taste for the fine arts, and 
had made a large and valuable collection of paint- 
ings by the old masters, and of statuary and objects 
of curiosity and vertu, some of which he had bought 
at Stow, and at picture sales on the Continent, which 
he frequently attended. These and a good library of 
books were sold after his death, by auction, at 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Wood’s rooms, St. 
James’s, for very high prices. He had also a large 
quantity of rare old wines and spirits in his cellars 
at Carlisle, which was sold by his executors at 
fabulous prices. Ports of 1820 were sold at £35 a 
dozen; comet wine of 1811 at £10 10s.; sherry at 
£18 15s.; and Madeira at £10 10s. a dozen. Several 
lots of rum, 144 years old, were sold at 26s. and 
27s. a bottle; and for one lot as much as 60s. a 
bottle was paid. 





THE PENINSULA OF SINALI. 


BY JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., NATURALIST TO THE EGYPTIAN EXPLORATION 
EXPEDITIONS. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE CICADA. 


Cominc from out my tent early in the morning, 
I was perfectly astounded at the extraordinary 
noise that greeted me on every side; it was so 
loud, sharp, and rattling, that I could not be- 
lieve it possible that insects were able to produce 
it. A particular sound is extremely difficult to 
describe; but if my readers should have chanced 
in their travels to have heard a stocking-frame rattle 
when stockings are being woven, it will convey to 
their remembrance a very analagous noise to that 
I heard in the widy. So diffused did the clatter 
seem as I listened, that it appeared to come from 
everywhere—the air, the earth, the stream, the trees 
and flowers; it never ceased, but kept up, like 
machinery, a persistent rhythm of sounds. I very 
soon discovered the producers of the noise, for on 
examining the tamarisk-trees the branches were 
thickly covered with cicadas. Sitting down to quietly 
watch their proceedings, I observed that they were 
emerging from holes in the sand, close round the 
roots of the tamarisks, up the trunks of which they 
crept at once to commence rattling. It was one of 
the most beautiful insects I ever saw, exquisitely 
striped with bands of green and yellow all over its 
body ; its wings, like the finest network, with the 
faintest tinge of green overspreading it, covered the 
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insect whilst at rest like a veil, while the eyes, which 
were extremely large, resembled two resplendent 
gems set on either side of the creature’s head. The 
illustration will convey a better idea of what this min- 
strel of the desert was like, than any description I can 
give. It was drawn from a specimen now in my 
possession. It proves to be a species quite new 


to science, to which the specific name of TZama- 
risct has been given, from its habit of frequenting 
that particular tree. 

It may interest my readers to give en passant a mere 
outline of this singular insect’s history. The genus 
cicada is found in nearly all the warm and temperate 
countries of“the globe. ‘They were greatly esteemed 
by the Greeks, who kept them caged for the sake of 
their song: they believed the cicada lived on dew. 
It was “the nightingale of the nymphs,” and the 
Athenian ladies, we read, wore cicadas in their hair ; 
and it was employed as a head-piece for ancient harps, 
hence comes thé old legend of Eunomus and Ariston. 
The female cicada, by means of an ovipositer, which 
is in plain language a “‘ borer” of the most exquisite 
structure, edged with a kind of sawing apparatus, 
deposits her eggs in slits made in the bark. The 
eggs are white, almost flat, and somewhat oval. The 
grub, or larva, is an ugly little monster, with six legs, 
and a dirty, yellow-coloured body, soft and flabby. 
When the eggs hatch, the little grubs fall from off 
the branch upon the ground, into which they imme- 
diately burrow. They pass two years of their lives 
under ground, living upon the rootlets of plants; they 
then take on the pup form, and soon emerge as I saw 
them in the wady in the perfect or winged condition. 
The structure of the apparatus with which the insects 
produce their shrill monotonous music is very re- 
markable. It may be described as a sort of com- 
pound instrument, consisting of two membranes 
tightly stretched, and acted on by powerful muscles ; 
the sound issues from out two holes near the ar- 
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ticulations of the hind legs. I continually amused 
myself by catching one or two and holding them shut 
up in my hands, treatment that did not appear to 
scare the minstrels a bit, for they rattled away as 
merrily as ever. One singular fact connected with 
these insects was, that they ceased as by one accord to 
make the slightest noise the very instant the sun 
sank behind the hills in the evening; but in the 
morning, no sooner did the first rays of light slant 
into the widy, than they all commenced again at the 
same minute, as though guided by the ddton of a 
musical conductor. I did not notice the cicada at any 
other place on the Peninsula, except Wady Feiran. 
I needed no clock to inform me of the hour of sun- 
rise: as I lay in my tent the cicada’s music at the 
first blush of the morning, told me that a new day 
had commenced, and that the busy world was 
waking. 


CHAPTER XXV.—WADY FEIRAN AND JEBEL SERBAL. 


Atmost opposite the point where Wady Aleyat, 
which leads up to Jebel Serbal, joins Widy Feiran, 
there rises up a tall conical hill, called Hererat. On 
the top of this hill stand the ruinsof an ancient church, 
but now little better than a heap of rubbish. The 
materials of which it was built have been extensively 
employed in the construction of more recent buildings 
round about it, and it is probable that in later 
times it has been used as a mosque for Mohammedan 
worship. Scattered up the mountain side from base 
to summit ruins of houses are everywhere conspicuous, 
while to the right and eastward of the mountain is 
an ancient graveyard of very considerable extent. 
Projecting like a promontory out into the wady 
stands Hagar Mahgrug, whereon remain the ruins 


of what at one time must have been a church of very 
considerable importance : the crumbling remains still 
display the traces of architectural decoration of con- 


siderable pretension. These scattered buildings to- 
gether constituted at some remote time the ancient 


town of Pharan, Paran, or Feiran, as we now desig- | 


nate the wady. The town, it appears from old records, 
flourished during the fifth and succeeding centuries 
of our era, and was the head-quarters of a bishop; 
and it is more than likely the buildings that once 
stood on Hagar Mahgrug constituted a kind of 
citadel, which was fortified to resist the attacks of 
enemies, and within the security of which the bishop 
resided. The manner in which the early residents 
built a wall round the base of the hill with immense 
boulders piled one upon another, clamping the basal 
stones securely together with iron bands, shows very 
clearly that they knew how to work in those days, 
and moreover that fearful floods must have occa- 
sionally poured down the widy to require such a 
breakwater to guard the hill. ‘The wall is perfectly 
good and sound to this hour, although it has had 
to withstand the wear and tear and wash of mighty 
torrents for I do not know how many centuries. 
A very considerable population of Christians resided 
at one time at Paran, and it must have been, too, 
most probably, a gathering point for all the Christian 
pilgrims who came to Sinai to seek for the mountain 
of deliverance, because food was usually, and water 
always, obtainable at Paran, and furthermore Jebel 
Serbal was at that time a formidable rival to the 
claims of Jebel Mousa; and, lastly, the most ancient 
church on the Peninsula was situated there, and at 
their disposal for religious observance. 

To add to our comfort and cleanliness whilst we had 
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the opportunity, we caused a part of the brook to be 
excavated, and then, by building up the sides with 
boulders, we constructed a very capital bathing-place. 
The delight of rolling about in this tank of running 
water, if I may so call it, no words can describe. 
Having experienced the enjoyment of bathing in 
the very midst of the desert, I can now quite enter 
into all the delights of a hippopotamus swimming 
about in an African river with only its nose above 
water defying the sun. We could only bathe before 
sunrise or after sunset ; to venture unclad even into 
the water whilst his august majesty was looking on, 
was simply to risk having the skin blistered as though 
touched with a red-hot iron. After one of these 
delicious dips enjoyed before sunrise I started for the 
purpose of reaching Jebel Serbal. The wady leading 
directly up to it is called Wady Aléyat. For wild 
rocky beauty this wady is not surpassed by any 
other I visited on the Peninsula. The granite hills on 
either side rise up to an immense height, but. being 
utterly bare of vegetation are like unclad Alps, and 
appear to the eye actually bleached by the sun, wind, 
and the weathering of ages. If one could give his 
fancy the reins, and allow full scope to a fertile 
imagination, he might well believe that at some 
time or the other it-must at this particular place 
have showered down boulders and pebbles, -instead 
of hail and rain, for so thickly is the entire length 
of the wiidy bestrewn, that it seems hardly possible 
to believe such an amount of stones could ever 
have been so widely deposited in any other manner. 
Mighty and terrible as the floods undoubtedly are 
that occasionally rush in headlong fury down through 
the Wady Aléyat, from off the slopes of Serbal and 
the flanking hills, nevertheless, the boulders in many 
instances are of such stupendous weight that it is 
puzzling to understand how any force of water could 
have moved them. My guides followed a very wind- 
ing path amidst these boulders, but so rough and 
uneven from the fact of one’s having to walk upon 
and slip over stones of all shapes and sizes, that my 
leg muscles were put to the severest test of endurance, 
while my joints stood a good chance of being dis- 
located. Under a temperature over 131° Faht. we 
toiled along, for five weary miles, with nothing of 
any material interest to beguile the time. The 
scenery did not vary in the least along the whole 
course of the widy, while a few desert partridges, 
scampering like so many scared rabbits over the 
stones, constituted the only visible forms of life. 
On a great many boulders I noticed the Sinaitic 
writing, but always on the smooth face of the stone, 
and within easy reach. 

Gaining the upper end of the wady at the base of 
Jebel Serbal, the sight of date palms proclaimed the 
welcome news that water was near. We soon 
came to a little pool scooped out in the sand by the 
Bedouins, near which was a group of fine palms. 
The water was not salt, but very hot, hence disagree- 
able to a thirsty man; the guides, however, gave 
cheering hope of finding better water farther on. 
Gardens walled round but utterly abandoned now to 
their fate, together with the remains of houses, 
testified to the fact that a considerable colony of 
people once dwelt at the head of Wady Aléyat ; but 
it is more than likely the people who made the 
gardens and built the houses, the ruins only of 
which remain, were some of the earlier Christian 
pilgrims or traders who spread themselves over the 
Peninsula during the episcopal reign at Paran. 
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About half an hour’s brisk walking brought us to 
the upper water as described by our guides, and a 
delightful spot it proved. Trickling like a silver 
thread betwixt massive blocks of granite, a tiny 
stream made its way amidst such a profusion of rank 
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have imagined myself on the borders of Dartmoor 
among the peat, ferns, and granite tors, instead of 
being at the base of Serbal, by many still imagined 
to be the mountain of the law, and it may be standing 
upon the very identical spot where, near four thou- 


JEBEL SERBAL. 


vegetation, the like of which I have only seen in 
some of the well-watered valleys in Devonshire. 
Great tufts of a kind of tussac grass grew up from 
out the damp soil like miniature hills, from which 
the broad fronds of the grass hung down in the 
wildest profusion, dipping their ends into the water. 
Moss completely carpeted the ground between the 
rocks and tussac, while the wild mint, blue forget- 
me-not, sedge, with other moisture-loving plants, 
made up a plant forest such as Queen Mab and all 
her fairy host might have delighted to dwell in. 
Wandering along, enjoying to the full this veritable 
easis in the desert—to my eye even more charming 
than Wady Feiran—suddenly I espied, in a drip- 
ping grotto beneath an overhanging mass of granite, 
an expanse of the richest emerald green it was pos- 
sible to gaze on, entirely different from the other 
plants surrounding it. Closer examination discovered 
these green plants to be ferns of the kind com- 
monly known as maiden-hair (adiantum capillus 
veneris). I hardly know whether I was the more 
delighted or surprised, although I think the former 
feeling had the best of it. Finding ferns growing in 
the desert of Sinai was a discovery I was by no 
means prepared for; it seemed to bring me back at 
once to remembrances of home, and I could almost 


sand years ago, some of the sojourners in the desert 
might have rested. 

In the gardens near this perennial water—which 
was as fresh, cool, and pure as any spring water _ 
I ever drank—trees of various kinds flourished 
most luxuriantly. Pomegranates were very plenti- 
ful, the trees bearing at the same time rich crimson 


blossoms and fruit nearly ripe. Immense “lotus” 
trees, the largest I saw anywhere on the Peninsula, 
laden with fruit, spread out their leafy branches, 
forming shady arbours that one could have rested and 
slept in the live-long day. Beside it, the carob-tree 
( Ceratonia siliqua) grew plentifully, the long scimitar- 
like pods, hanging in great bunches from the pendent 
branches, reminded me forcibly of a goodly crep of 
scarlet-runner beans growing upon atree. This tree 
is usually said to be the ‘‘ locust” tree referred to in 
Scripture, and upon the fruit of this particular tree, 
and not upon the insects called “locusts,” with the 
addition of wild honey, the Baptist, by some scholars, 
is supposed to have lived whilst in the wilderness. 
The beans are to this day styled St. John’s bread in 
the south of Spain, where the people constantly eat 
them. The beans are largely dealt in at Cairo, where 
they are used for medicinal purposes. I saw both 
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(the “wild” palm, and its cultivated brother), and 
it afforded me a very capital opportunity to compare 
the one with the other. 

The “ wild” palm bears no dates, but grows like 
a gigantic ‘‘yucca,”’ throwing out its leaves from 
the base to the summit of the plant. It attains to 
a height of about fifteen or twenty feet, and has a 
shaggy neglected appearance; no trunk is visible, 
but only tangled clusters of leafage. From the leaves 
of these ‘“‘wild’’ palms, all kinds of things are 
manufactured, and they form a very considerable 
staple of commerce in Cairo. The midriff of the 
finer leaves is seven and eight feet in length, and is 
greatly employed in the manufacture of crates, for 
which purpose it is split, and most ingeniously worked 
together; the fibre of the leaflets is made into cord, 
the bark into bags, mats, etc.; indeed, its uses are 
endless. The cultivated palm, as may be seen in 
many of the illustrations, has a bare, straight, rough 
trunk, surrounded with an umbrella-shaped crown of 
leaves, and often grows to a height of fifty or more 
feet ; and whilst on the subject of date palms, it may 
be interesting to describe very briefly the system 
adopted by the Bedouins to fertilise the date-palm 
blossoms. The date palm is what botanists style a 
dizecious tree, or in other words having the male 
flowers on one plant, the female or fruiting flowers 
on another. The male flowers are much the larger, 
but the female flowers have in their centres, in the 
place of stamens, rudimentary dates about the size of 
ordinary peas. When the “ spadix” shows female 
flowers, the cultivators of the date palms make care- 
ful search after the male flowers; these they are at 
once able to recognise from long experience, although 
they have not as yet opened. They carefully remove 
the spadix of the male plant, cut it into three or more 
strips, being cautious to avoid injuring the unopened 
blossoms; these strips are next laid between the 


female blossoms and carefully secured. If the male | 


spadix has burst before it is cut, fertilisation will 
not be accomplished. This is a most important 
duty, requiring great skill in the operation, and 
most scrupulous watching to transfer the blossoms 
at the right moment. In about five months after 
fecundation of the blossoms, the young dates begin 
to enlarge, and then grow rapidly until they ripen. 
Having rested, we turned our attention to the 
mighty mountain that frowned down upon our shady 
retreat. No disappointment follows upon a nearer 
acquaintance with majestic Serbal; his overpowering 
majesty is even more felt as one gazes up at the five 
points from Wady Aléyat than as seen fromafar. No 
ungainly projections or clumsy shoulders of rock deface 
or detract from his stature, the sides rise straight up 
from the wady as I have never seen any other moun- 
tain. The points reminded me of five enormous 
Cleopatra’s needles, placed upon a rocky base. Two 
roads or paths lead up to the summit; one winding 
round the easternmost side has along it the remains 
of some old steps, most likely made by pilgrims or 
monks, to aid them in making the ascent. The 
other follows a deep ravine leading betwixt two of 
the peaks. The ascent ig a pretty stiff climb, but 
not over-hard for one accustomed to mountaineering. 
From its summit, where you stand upon a large 
block of smooth granite, the eye wanders over a per- 
fect labyrinth of wadies, rocks, and waste of wilder- 
ness. Northward, the most conspicuous object in the 
landscape is Jebel et Tih, its white chalky-looking 


outline stretching nearly across the Peninsula, 
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while spreading away from it, the yellow sandy ° 
plains of Ramleh, already described, actually glow 
in the sunshine. Eastward, huge piles of serried 
mountains completely cover the land, but readily 
divisible into three well-marked ranges, the first, 
Jebel Saal, skirting the west shore of the Gulf of 
Akaba; second, a more southerly range, I believe 
named Jebel Wuteiah; thirdly, the range usually 
denominated the Sinaitic mountains, Jebel Mousa, 
Jebel Katerin, and others. To the south, the Gulf 
of Suez is visible, together with Widy-el-Kaa and 
the range of low hills dividing it from the coast- 
line. 

Near the most northerly eminence of Serbal are 
the remains of a building; the material employed being 
rough stones of granite fastened together with some 
kind of hard cement. It might possibly have been a 
small chapel or convent. That pilgrims, most likely of 
Christian persuasion, did in monkish times constantly 
ascend this mountain, is at once evidenced by the 
occurrence of Sinaitic writings very close to the 
summit, as well as at several localities in the course 
of the routes usually followed in climbing the moun- 
tain’s sides, and I have already pointed out that 
these writings are of comparatively modern date. 
As I shall have again to refer to this mountain 
when I speak of its claims to be considered the 
mount of ‘‘ deliverance”’ rather than Jebel Mousa, I 
shall content myself at present by simply stating 
that we, in the due course of events, reached our 
encampment safely at Wady Feiran. 





MR. TENNYSON AND HIS CRITICS. 


Tue chroniclers boasted of King Arthur that the 
old world knew not his peer, and that the future 
would not show his equal; and while they magnitied 
his achievements, they told how “all human per- 
fection was collected” in him. Not content with 
past glories, they vaguely hinted at his possible 
return to win yet greater triumphs. ‘‘ Many men 
say that there is written upon his tomb this verse :— 
Hic jacet Arthurus Rex quondam Rexque futurus.” 


But it is remarkable how little there is in the book 
which best commemorates his fame—the ‘Morte 
d’ Arthur,” of Sir Thomas Mallery—to justify this claim 
of superiority. He manifests a certain supernatural 
power at the first which marks him as king, in drawing 
a sword out of a stone, but this is a kind of achieve- 
ment, a sign of excellent strength and virtue, to 
which more than one of his knights prove afterwards 
equal. Nor is he greatly distinguished from them 
by heroic acts; he is often overthrown, and rescued 
only by some unexpected or mysterious intervention ; 
his victories are recorded, and his rule of the Round 
Table ; but in these pages his greatness is more a 
tradition than a quality which makes itself felt. In 
like manner, it has been objected to Mr. Tennyson’s 
version of the story, which is as fine gold by the side 
of rude ore, that his hero is his weakest character ; 
“he has merely given .us a testimonial to Arthur’s 
character and abilities, and we know what is the 
general worth of testimonials given by friends.”” He 
pictures ‘‘the blameless king,” but so as to give 
point to Queen Guinevere’s plea— 


** He is all fault who is no fault at all.” 


When King Leodogran doubted whether he should 
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give his daughter in marriage to Arthur, he had 
a dream; he— 
‘‘drowsed, nodded, and slept, and saw, 
Dreaming, a slope of land that ever grew, 
Field after field, up to a height, the peak 
Haze-hidden, and thereon a phantom king, 
Now looming, and now lost ; and on the slope 
The sword rose, the hind fell, the herd was driven, 
Fire glimpsed ; and all the land from roof and rick, 
In drifts of smoke before a rolling wind, 
Streamed to the peak, and mingled with the haze 
And made it thicker ; while the phantom king 
Sent out at times a voice ; and here and there 
Stood one who pointed toward the voice, the rest 
Slew on and burnt, crying, ‘ No king of ours,’ . . 
Till with a wink his dream was changed, the haze 
Descended, and the solid earth became 
As nothing, and the king stood out in heaven, 
Crowned.” 


And so it is this phantom king whom we really see 
in the poems; he is but the insubstantial image of 
the great traditionary conqueror; not a fleshly, strong- 
armed man, but ‘‘ a voice.’’ 

It is this shadowy character of the king which 
lends itself so readily to allegorical interpretations. 
The completion of the ‘‘Idylls’’ has called forth a 
crowd of commentators, each of whom sees more or 
less of inner meaning. It is not our intention to 
enter the lists of criticism, where every reader of 
poetry has already taken his place, but only to note 
some few points of general interest in connection 
with this Arthurian volume. 

The Dean of Canterbury was one of the first to 
undertake to expound the allegorical intent of the 
poet, and as he has done so in the fewest words, we 
quote his explanation : ‘‘ The higher soul of man in its 
purity, in its justice, in its nobleness, in its self-denial, 
we understand Mr. Tennyson to figure forth by ‘ the 
King.’ In his coming, his foundation of the Round 
Table, his struggles, and disappointments, and de- 
parture, we see the conflict continually maintained 
between the spirit and the flesh; and in the prag- 
matical issue, we recognise the bearing down in 
history, and in individual man, of pure and lofty 
Christian purpose by the lusts of the flesh, by the 
corruptions of superstition, by human passions and 
selfishnesses. But in history likewise, and pre- 
eminently in the individual life, though the high 
soul of man is surrounded and saddened and out- 
wardly defeated by these adverse and impure in- 
fluences, yei in the end it shall triumph and pass 
into glory. This is the theme which we trace through 
the ‘Idylls of the King.’” And the learned dean 
pursues this interpretation through successive poems 
in a manner that reminds us of Granville Penn’s 
ingenious volume, in which he maintains that the 
real argument of the “Iliad” is summed up in the 
three words of the proem that declare the will of 
Jove was being accomplished. 

The truer view is expressed by an eloquent critic 
in the ‘“‘ Edinburgh Review,” who regards the series 
of Idylls as one epic, in which the struggle of good 
against evil is variously illustrated. ‘‘ We cannot 
remember,” says this writer, ‘‘ any parallel in modern 
poetry to the wonderful moral meaning of the drama. 
The utter confusion which one secret sin introduces 
into a court and kingdom, and the effect of its unseen, 
unsuspected influence upon places and persons not 
immediately connected with it; its subtle workings 
upon the common mind; its still more subtle, invisible 
drainings of all strength and efficacy out of the most 
heroic exertions; its own damning force and vigour, 
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| flourishing where everything else fades—have never 
| been more forcibly, more pitilessly represented.”’ 

. It is interesting to contrast with these ‘‘ modern 
touches”’ of criticism, the simple language in which 
William Caxton, the first printer of the ‘Morte 
d’Arthur,” introduces the original story, humbly 
beseeching all noble lords and ladies, and readers of 
every degree, ‘‘to take the good and honest acts in 
their remembrance, and to follow the same.”’ Accord- 
ing to him it was ‘notoriously known through the 
universal world,” that there were nine great kings— 
| ‘nine worthy and the best that ever were ”—‘‘ three 
| Paynims, three Jews, and three Christian men: or, 
| if our unlearned readers are curious— Hector of Troy, 
| Alexander the Great, and Julius Ceesar; Joshua, 
David, and Judas Machabeus; Arthur, Charlemain, 
and Godfrey of Boloine.” Of the story of Arthur, he 
affirms that ‘‘herein may be seen noble chivalry, 
courtesy, humanity, friendliness, hardiness, love, 
friendship,—cowardice, murder, hate, virtue, and 
sin ;’? and while exhorting his readers to “do after 
the good and leave the evil,” he says that ‘‘all is 
written for our doctrine, and for to beware that we 
fall not to vice nor sin, but to exercise and follow 
virtue, by the which we may come and attain to 
good fame and renown in this life, and after this short 
and transitory life to come unto everlasting bliss in 
heaven; the which He grant us that reigneth in 
heaven, the blessed Trinity. Amen.” Sir Edward 
Strachey, the latest editor of the old romance,* falls 
naturally again into the modern vein, and shows 
further how the coming of the Sancgreal introduces 
higher tests than those which Arthur’s knights had 
known in the fields of chivalry, and makes a severance 
between good and evil, foreshadowing the tragic end. 

It is in this ‘Quest of the Sancgreal” that the 
original story approaches nearest to allegory; quaint 
and marvellous emblems abound, and are religiously 
interpreted. And soit is in ‘‘ The Holy Grail” that 
Mr. Tennyson makes the freest use of his power to 
show the soul in the mirror of external things. The 
poem in this respect is unique; the imagery and the 
action have a spiritual significance, and are in wonder- 
ful accord with the secret life of the soul, yet no ono 
page can be interpreted with a literal exactness. The 
symbolic cannot be rudely sundered from the real, 
but is as the breath of life to the air. Take the 
history of Sir Lancelot, as the most conspicuous 
figure of the knights: we might be disposed to com- 
plain ‘‘ of the nobleness so mixed with the guilt, yet 
so noble through it,” that the poet fails to show the 
all-consuming force of one sin in the heart, the com- 
plete destruction of ail nobility of character where a 
guilty passion has permanent sway; but what more 
pathetic picture can be found of a soul stricken by 
sin, and yet aspiring in momentary exaltation, than 
Sir Lancelot’s description of his own search when 
the king appeals to him, and asks, ‘‘Our mightiest, 
hath this Quest availed for thee?” 

“* <Our mightiest !’ answered Lancelot, with a groan ; 
‘O King ! ’—and when he paused, methought I spied 
A dying fire of madness in his eyes— 
‘O King! my friend, if friend of thine I be, 
Happier are those that welter in their sin, 
Swine in the mud, that cannot see for slime, 
Slime of the ditch ; but in me lived a sin 
So strange, of such a kind, that all of pure, 
Noble, and knightly in me twined and clung 








* “Morte d@’Arthur :” Sir Thomas Mallory’s Bock of King Arthur and 
of his Noble Knights of the Round Table. The original edition of 
Caxton revised for modern use, with an introduction by Sir Edward 





Strachey, Bart. The Globe Edition. Macmillan and Co. 
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The speech of King Arthur, who had not joined in 
the search, points another moral, when each knight 
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Round that one sin, until the wholesome flower 
And poisonous grew together, each as each, 

Not to be plucked asunder : and when thy knights 
Sware, I sware with them only in the hope 

That could I touch or see the Holy Grail 

They might be pluck’d asunder. Then I spake 
To one most holy saint, who wept and said, 

That save they could be pluck’d asunder, all 

My quest were but in vain ; to whom I vow'd 
That I would work according as he will'd. 

And forth I went, and while I yearn’d and strove 
To tear the twain asunder in my heart, 

My madness came upon me as of old, 

And whipt me into waste fields far away ; 

There was I beaten down by little men, 

Mean knights, to whom the moving of my sword 
And shadow of my spear had been enow 

To scare them from me once ; and then I came 
All in my folly to the naked shore, 

Wide flats, where nothing but coarse grasses grew. 
But such a blast, my King, began to blow, 

So loud a blast along the shore and sea, 

Ye could not hear the waters for the blast, 

Tho’ heapt in mounds and ridges all the seas 
Drove like a cataract, and all the sand 

Swept like a river, and the clouded heavens 
Were shaken with the motion and the sound, 
And blackening in the sea foam sway’d a boat, 
Half-swallowed in it, anchor’d with a chain ; 
And in my madness, to myself I said, 

**T will embark, and I will lose myself, 

And in the great sea wash away my sin.” 

I burst the chain, I sprang into the boat. 

Seven days I drove along the dreary deep, 

And with me drove the moon and all the stars ; 
And the wind fell, and on the seventh night 

I heard the shingle grinding in the surge, 

And felt the boat shock earth, and looking up, 
Behold, the enchanted towers of Carbonek, 

A castle like a rock upon a rock, 

With chasm-like portals open to the sea, 

And steps that met the breaker! there was none 
Stood near it but a lion on each side 

That kept the entry, and the moon was full. 
Then from the boat I leapt, and up the stairs. 
There drew my sword. With sudden-flaring manes 
Those two great beasts rose upright like a man, 
Each gript a shoulder, and I stood between ; 
And, when I would have smitten them, heard a voice, 
** Doubt not, go forward! if thou doubt, the beasts 
Will tear thee piecemeal.” Then with violence 
The sword was dash’d from out my hand, and fell. 
And up into the sounding hall I past ; 

But nothing in the sounding hall I saw, 

Nor bench nor table, painting on the wall, $ 
Or shield of knight; only the rounded moon 
Thro’ the tall oriel on the rolling sea. 

But always in the quiet house I heard, 

Clear as a lark, high o’er me as a lark, 

A sweet voice singing in the topmost tower 

To the eastward : up I climb’d a thousand steps 
With pain : as in a dream I seem’d to climb 

For ever ; at the last I reach’d a door, 

A light was in the crannies, and I heard, 

‘*Glory and joy and honour to our Lord 

And to the Holy Vessel of the Grail.” 

Then in my madness I essay’d the door ; 

It gave ; and thro’ a stormy glare, a heat 

As from a seventimes-heated furnace, I, 

Blasted and burnt, and blinded as I was, 

With such a fierceness that I,swoon’d away-- 

O, yet methought I saw the Holy Grail, 

All pall’d in crimson samite, and around 

Great angels, awful shapes, and wings and eyes, 
And but for all my madness and my sin, 

And then my swooning, I had sworn I saw 

That which I saw ; but what I saw was veil’d 
Andscover’d ; and this quest was not for me.’” 


has told his story, of the superiority of the practical 
‘to the visionary life :— 











‘«¢ And some among you held, that if the king 
Had seen the sight, he would have sworn the vow : 
Not easily, seeing that the king must guard 
That which he rules, and is but as the hind 
To whom a space of land is given to plough, 
Who may not wander from the allotted field, 
Before his work be done ; but, being done, 
Let visions of the night or of the day 
Come, as they will ; and many a time they come, 
Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air, 
But vision—yea, his very hand and foot— 
In moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision to himself, 
Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 
Who rose again.” 





There are numerous passages in the various poems 
which suggest deeper thoughts. Thus, when Arthur 
is crowned,— 

*¢* His warriors cried, 
‘ Be thou the king, and we will work thy will 
Who love thee.” Then the king, in low, deep tones, 
And simple words of great authority, 
Bound them by so strait vows to his own self, 
That when they rose, knighted from kneeling, soze 
Were pale as at the passing of a ghost, 
Some flushed, and others dazed, as one who wakes 
Half-blinded at the coming of a light. 
But when he spake, and cheer'd his Table Round, 
With large divine and comfortable words 
Beyond my tongue to tell thee, I beheld 
From eye to eye thro’ all their Order flash 
A momentary likeness of their king.” 


And the poet goes on to describe, in other symbols, 
how light streamed from the casement above, ‘‘ flame- 


colour, vert, and azure”’ :— 


‘* through the Cross, 
And those around it, and the Crucified.” 


It requires no imagination to see in such words the 
picture of many another consecration, in which the 
soul is quickened in every pulse, and rises above its 
meaner self in a new ecstasy of devotion. 

Again, in the magnificent battle-scene which the 
poet has prefixed to ‘‘ The Passing of Arthur,” there 
is a dim foreshadowing of that greater conflict in 


| which the hosts of men must all go down before the 
' conqueror Death :— 





“¢ Then rose the king, and moved his host by night, 
And ever push'd Sir Modred, league by league, 
Back to the sunset bound of Lyonnesse— 

A land of old upheaven from the abyss 

By fire, to sink into the abyss again ; 

Where fragments of forgotten peoples dwelt, 

And the long mountains ended in a coast 

Of ever-shifting sand, and, far away, 

The phantom circle of a moaning sea. 

There the pursuer could pursue no more, 

And he that fled no farther fly the king ; 

And there, that day, when the great light of heaven 
Burn’d at his lowest in the rolling year, 

On the waste sand by the waste sea they closed. 
Nor ever yet had Arthur fought a fight 

Like this last, dim, weird battle of the west. 

A death-white mist slept over sand and sea, 
Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew 
Down with his blood, till all his heart was cold 
With formless fear ; and ev’n on Arthur fell 
Confusion, since he saw not whom he fought, 

For friend and foe were shadows in the mist, 

And friend slew friend, not knowing whom he slew ; 
And some had visions out of golden youth, 

And some beheld the faces ot old ghosts 

Look in upon the battle ; and in the mist 

Was many a noble deed, many a base, 

And chance and craft, and strength in single fights, 
And ever and anon with host to host, 

Shocks, and the splintering spear, the hard mail hewn, 
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Shield breakings, and the clash of brands, the crash 
Of battleaxes on shattered helms, and shrieks 

After the Christ, of those who, falling down, 
Looked up for heaven, and only saw the mist,— 
And shouts of heathen and the traitor knights, 
Oaths, insults, filth, and monstrous blasphemies, 
Sweats, writhings, anguish, labouring of the lungs, 
In that close mist, and crying for the light, 

Moans of the dying, and voices of the dead.” 


Nowhere, indeed, are the poet’s own ‘modern 
touches,” as he himself has named them, more con- 
spicuous than in this last but best known poem. 
The king’s concluding words may fitly form our last 
quotation :—- 


“‘ The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself : what comfort is in me ? 
T have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within himself make pure! but thou, 
If thou shouldst never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


The unity of these ‘‘Idylls of the King” is not 
to be sought in any allegory. It is not in Arthur, 
it is centred in Queen Guinevere, who is the Helen 
of the story. It is Lancelot’s guilty passion which 
brings down all within its reach. The keenest wit, 
the purest beauty, the most knightly prowess, wither 
under this baleful influence. ‘To realise the moral 
force of these finely-wrought poems, they should be 
read, as now gathered together, in due order, the 
fragments united in one whole of consummate art.* 





THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN INDIA. 


Wuen the Duke of Edinburgh was quitting the 
shores of India, he received the following telegram 
from the Viceroy :—‘‘I bid your Royal Highness 
farewell. I wish you a prosperous voyage home. 
May all your future undertakings be as fortunate as 
your Indian tour!”’? From the day of landing at 
Calcutta till that of embarking at Madras, it was 
a journey of brilliant success, resembling the royal 
progresses of old times, but on a scale of oriental 
magnificence. 

The various scenes and incidents of the tour have 
been duly chronicled in the newspapers of India and 
England, especially by the correspondents of the 
London press. The ‘‘Times” made the following com- 
ments, on what it calls ‘one chapter of a very 
remarkable history : ””— 

“Though it is probable that none but Anglo- 
Indians will thoroughly appreciate the marvellous 
incidents of the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit to India, 
it is certain that the interest of the narrative will be 
acknowledged by all classes of readers. The story 
1s as good as anything in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
with the advantage, or perhaps the disadvantage, of 
reality. The old medizeval titles, it is true, have 
disappeared, and, instead of the King of Beder 
and the Prince of Bengal, we are introduced to 
Rajahs and Nabobs of smaller state and less familiar 





* Idylls of the King, Strahan and Co, 
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names ; but the pomps and pageantries of oriental 
life are still there, and with this prodigious difference 
—that, instead of the courtesies shown by one Sultan 
to another, the scene before us represents the homage 
offered by the feudatories of an Asiatic Empire to 
the son of an English Queen. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that of all the States and Principalities repre- 
sented in the Royal company there was hardly one 
but had been in arms against us within the present 
century. Nothing less than the pacification of India. 
and the reconciliation of its native chieftains to the 
British Government is symbolised by the gatherings 
and festivities here described. 

‘We give especial prominence to this feature of 
the narrative, because it possesses the greatest prac- 
tical importance. That the Queen’s son should be 
welcomed and entertained by the Queen’s representa- 
tives in India, as in all other parts of her dominions, 
was only natural, but the behaviour of the native 
princes on this occasion has been a complete surprise 
to those best acquainted with the country and its. 
traditions. It must be remembered that the pro- 
vinces or districts of India still under native rule are 
numerous and extensive. It is true that among 
them there is now no independent sovereign. Every 
one of these chiefs, whatever may be his title, dignity, 
or pretensions, is actually under our protection or 
superintendence; but the territories which they 
govern more or less nominally approach closely in 
extent, though not in population, to those directly 
under British rule, and the allegiance of these princes 
up to very recent times was considered uncertain and 
precarious. Now, however, their demonstrations of 
satisfaction and loyalty have convinced even the most 
incredulous of their good affection to the Crown, 
and their surrender of ancient prejudices in favour 
of European habits has completed the astonishment 
of Indian society. 

‘‘The Duke of Edinburgh, it will be remembered, 
left Bengal for Bombay by the railway now tra- 
versing the Peninsula, and stopped at Jubbulpore 
for the ceremony of completing and inaugurating the 
entire line. He then proceeded onwards to Bombay, 
and it is of his reception and entertainment at the 
Western capital that our correspondence treats this. 
morning. ‘The Presidency of Bombay was constituted 
in the year 1818, at the conclusion of the Mahratta 
War, and the distinguished visitors assembled in the 
capital to meet his Royal Highness were, for the 
most part, the descendants or representatives of the 
several chiefs of the conquered confederacy. Fore- 
most among these in power, though not in extraction, 
was the Guicowar of Baroda, prince of the chief 
portion of Guzerat. The name Guicowar means 
Herdsman, and is analogous to that of Grosvenor— 
chief huntsman—or Ferrers—chief smith—in our 
own family designations. His ancestor was the chief 
Herdsman, and the title has survived in connection 
with that of Baroda, his capital and residence. The 
chief representative in blood of the old Mahratta 
house would have been the Rajah of Sattara; but 
that title, too well known to politicians of the last 
generation, has expired, and the next in dignity of 
descent is the Rajah of Kolapoor, who presented 
himself in green satin, patent leather boots, and kid 
gloves, among the other visitorsin Bombay. It may 
give the reader some guidance in a labyrinth of 
dignities if we observe that the title of Rajah 
expresses Hindoo, and that of Nawab, or Nabob, 
Mohammedan, extraction. Thus the Nawab of. 
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Joonaghur represents a Mussulman family esta- 
blished in Guzerat; and in the same way the title 
Meer, Ameer, or Emir points to Mohammedan lineage 
and conquest. The Meer Ali Moorad who figures in 
the list is none other than the famous Ameer of 
Scinde, so well known in connection with Sir Charles 
Napier’s campaigns.” 

The Royal visit did not end in vain show, as is too 
often the case with sueh pageants. We learn from 
the “‘ Times of India” that the princes and chiefs of 
Bombay were stirred up to a munificence which 
eclipsed all that had signalised the previous hos- 
pitality of Bengal. 

As his Royal Highness observed to his Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay, on hearing the sums named 
—‘T don’t believe they will credit it in Calcutta; 
and I am quite sure people won’t in England.” We 
‘ cannot profess to give an exhaustive list of the dona- 
tions that have been made to commemorate the visit 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh to 
the Bombay Presidency; but the following will 
serve to show the spirit that animated all our feuda- 
tories on the occasion. His Highness the Guicowar 
of Baroda gave £20,000 for the erection of a Sailors’ 
Home at Bombay, to bear the name of ‘ Alfred,” 
besides hundreds of pounds for various other pur- 
poses. His Highness the Rao of Kutch has set 
aside £15,000 for the erection and endowment of 
schools throughout his own dominions—an object 
than which a better could not have been chosen. 
The Hon. A. D. Sassoon, C.8.I., has given £10,000 
for the erection of a new Elphinstone High School in 
Bombay, and £2,500 to procure an organ for the 
Bombay Town Hall. H. H. the Chief of Jum- 
khundee, an intelligent and advanced young ruler, 
has allotted £10,000 for the construction of reser- 
voirs, dams, and aqueducts, so as to provide a never- 
failing water supply for his capital. These works 
will be named after his Royal Highness, whose 
statue will be erected at their head. The Rance of 
Jumkhundee has also given £1,000 to the Alexandra 
Native Girls’ Institution. The Nawab of Joonaghur 
sets aside £10,000 for permanent public works in his 
own territory; and the Chief of Bhownuggur also 
£10,000 for a like purpose. The Rajah of Drangdra 
sets aside £3,000 for any permanent work’ the 
Government of Bombay may name; and the Chief of 
Palitana £2,500 for the same object. The Chiefs 
and Sirdars of the Deccan have subscribed conjointly 
£3,000 for the endowment of scholarships in the 
Poona Civil Engineering College, as they rightly 
consider that talented engineers are the men who are 
at present most required throughout their provinces. 
Many smaller works have been determined upon— 
for instance, the Chief of Vinchoor is setting up a 
public clock in Poona—but it would be almost 
impossible to enumerate all. Besides all these, there 
is reason to believe that on the return of the native 
rulers to their own States, many works of improve- 
ment will be instituted and many a reform inaugu- 
rated, in consequence of what they have seen and the 
impressions they have formed during their visit to 
Bombay. 

The last great ceremony of the tour was a ball at 
Government House, Madras, on March 23. Just 
before midnight a diversion was caused by the entry 
in grand state of his Royal Highness’s Highland 
piper, who marched up and down the hall playing 
the bagpipes as an invitation to the Scotch reel. 
This dance was gone through with great energy by 
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ten ‘‘brave and fair Caledonians.” The native 
princes, it is said, seemed to consider this perform- 
ance and the accompanying music by far the best 
thing of the evening. Before the ball, the Duke had 
spent a very busy day. He opened the new Pre- 
sidency College, visited the Military Male Orphan 
Asylum, and attended a meeting of Convocation of 
the University in the Banqueting Hall, for conferring 
degrees. Lord Napier, ex-officio chancellor, pre- 
sided. His Royal Highness—who wore the doctor’s 
gown of the University of Edinburgh—the Maha- 
rajah of Travancore, Prince Azim Jah, and several 
native chiefs, with a large number of Europeans, 
East Indians, and natives were present. 

One native ruler, after the Duke’s departure, 
expressed his loyalty in the hope that his Royal 
Highness’s next visit might be as Viceroy of India. 





BLACK BEETLES. 


THE common pest of our houses and kitchens, known 
to most under the name of the black beetle, in reality 
belongs to a wholly different Order of the insect 
world. In form alone has it any resemblance to 
true beetkes, or Coleopterous insects (those having 
hard sheaths to the wings). It is of the Order 
Ortheptera (straight sheaths), the wings of which 
are, in general, undeveloped and rudimentary. To 
this order belong the earwig, cricket, and grass- 
hopper families, and also the cockroach family 
(Blattide). The black beetle is a cockroach, known 
to naturalists as the Blatta orientalis of Linnzeus. 
It was so named from its having been brought to 
Europe from the East, of which it was then supposed 
to be a native. It seems, however, to have originally 
belonged to the West Indies, from which it was con- 
veyed to other parts of the world by ships, and 
rapidly domesticated in all northern countries. 

Its appearance in England is of comparatively 
recent date. That observant naturalist, Gilbert 
White, of Selborne, saw it for the first time in 1790. 
He gives the following account of the occurrence :— 

‘‘A neighbour complained to me that her house 
was overrun with a kind of black beetle, or, as she 
expressed herself, with a kind of black-beb, which 
swarmed in her kitehen when they got up in the 
morning before daybreak. 

‘Soon after this account, I observed an unusual 
insect in one of my dark chimney closets, and find 
since that in the night they swarm also in my 
kitchen. On examination, I soon ascertained the 
species to be the Blatta orientalis of Linneeus, and the 
Blatta molendinaria of Mouffet. The male is winged ; 
the female is not, but shows somewhat like the rudi- 
ments of wings, as if in the pupa state. 

‘* These insects belonged originally to the warmer 
parts of America, and were conveyed from thence by 
shipping to the East Indies; and, by means of com- 
merce, began to prevail in the more northern parts 
of Europe, as Russia, Sweden, etc. How long they 
have abounded in England I cannot say; but I have 
never observed them in my house till lately. 

‘‘They love warmth, and haunt chimney closets 
and the backs of ovens. Poda says that these and 
house-crickets will not’ associate together; but he is 
mistaken in that assertion, as Linnzeus: suspected he 
was. They are altogether night-insects, Jucifuga, 


| never coming forth till the rooms are dark and still, 
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and eseaping away nimbly at the approach of a candle. 
Their antennz are remarkably long, slender, and 
flexile. 5 

‘‘ October, 1790.—After the servants are gone to 
bed, the kitchen hearth swarms with young crickets, 
and young Bilatte molendinarie of all sizes, from the 
most minute growth to their full proportions. They 
seem to live in a friendly manner together, and not 
to prey the one on the other. 

“August, 1792.—After the destruction of many 
thousands of Blatte molendinaria, we find that at 
intervals a fresh detachment of old ones arrives, and 
particularly during this hot season ; for, the windows 
being left open in the evenings, the males come 
flying in at the casements from the neighbouring 
houses, which swarm with them. How the females, 
that seem to have no perfect wings that they can use, 
can contrive to get from house to house, does not so 
readily appear. These, like many insects, when they 
find their present abodes overstocked, have powers 
of migrating to fresh quarters. Since the dlatte 
have been so much kept under, the crickets have 
greatly increased in number.” 

There is little to add to this early description of 
Gilbert White. The habits of the black beetle are 
too well known, for it has spread into every corner of 
our land. Warmth and damp favour their propaga- 
tion. The peculiar and disagreeable odour which 
they impart to ill-ventilated houses where they 
abound is also familiar. Though offensive, they are 
not dangerous, like some other foreign species of 
cockroaches, which are so voracious as to attack the 
bodies of the dead and the dying. 

The eggs of the black beetle are not deposited 
singly, but are collected in a large bean-shaped mass 
as they emerge from the body of the female, which 
glues them together by secretion in places favourable 
for their being matured. The young are seen swarm- 
ing out of cracks and holes near chimneys and fire- 
places. 

We have said they are not dangerous, which is 
true so far as that they do not attack people. But 
they are often most destructive to articles of clothing 
as well as food. We have known them, for instance, 
eat holes through worked slippers in a night. 

For the extermination of these troublesome house- 
hold pests various plans are recommended. Pastes 
containing phosphorus are sold in the shops, but 
these, as well as plaster-of-paris and unslacked 
lime, have the disadvantage that the beetles escape 
to their holes to die, and poison the atmosphere by 
their odour. The beetle-trap is more effective, a 
simple form of which is a deep plate or dish, with 
some beer or sugar and water, to which the beetles 
hasten along pieces of stick set slanting, so as to 
form plank gangways for them to creep up by, when 
they fall into the pit. In the morning they are 
despatched speedily by hot water, and their bodies 
disposed of in the fire. Hedgehogs are said to 
devour them greedily, as well as guinea pigs, and 
some cats, but they can make little impression when 
the number of beetles is great. The chief thing is 
to leave no place long undisturbed by the broom, 
and to stop the supply of food, keeping stores on 
shelves out of their reach, and being careful not to 
allow crumbs and broken food to remain at night on 
the floors. In the absence of food, the majority will 
emigrate to more congenial quarters, while the 


beetle-trap and occasional battues will clear off the 
remainder. 
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Varieties, 


Histroricat Manuscripts Commission.—The first report of 
the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts furnishes 
abundant justification for the appointment of that body. The 
Public Records are now collected together, and the substance 
of their contents is being made known; it remained to bring 
to the light the historic treasures which are scattered about the 
kingdom in private custody. The possessors of these valuable 
papers have acted as became them. With admirable public 
spirit, in less than a year from the issue of the Commission, no 
less than 180 private persons and heads of colleges, corporations, 
and other institutions, expressed their readiness to have the 
contents of their collections made known. The Commissioners 
determined, in the first instance, merely to undertake a pre- 
liminary examination of the collections with the aid of com- 
_— gentlemen, who have visited various parts of the United 

ingdom for the purpose of inspecting such as were not 
forwarded to the Public Record Office for examination in 
London. We cannot here give an entire list of the valuable 
collections brought to light, but a notice of some of the papers 
at least will be acceptable. In England the inspection was 
intrusted to Mr. H. T. Riley and Mr. A. J. Horwood, 
barristers-at-law ; several possessors of collections offered them 
for examination, with the request that Mr. Joseph Stevenson 
should be the inspector of their papers, a request which was 
complied with. It may be well to explain that in conducting 
the examination of the collections to which admission is given, 
nothing is done without the consent of the owners. If any 
title-deeds or other documents of a private character are 
found, they are instantly laid down and will not be reported 
on or calendared under any pretence whatever. No account of 
any papers is made public without the owner's sanction. Each 
of the reports now published was first communicated to the 
proprietor of the collection to which it refers, and his assent 
was given to its publication and circulation under the authority 
of the Commissioners. They conclude their report by stating 
that they have only deemed it expedient to inquire what 
collections of manuscripts exist falling within the scope of 
their commission. Had the funds placed at their disposal for 
the appointment of inspectors been less limited, larger results 
would undoubtedly have been produced. <As far as their 
inquiries have extended, very important and valuable materials 
have been brought to light, illustrating some of the least known 
periods of the history of Great Britain from the Saxon era down 
to the end of the 17th century. ‘The Commissioners cannot but 
indulge the hope that with enlarged powers of compiling and 
publishing calendars of the more important papers that may be 
brought before them, they will be able to render a most essential 
service to the historical student. 


WacGeER or BATTLE IN 1817.—I witnessed to-day (November 
17th) a scene which would have been a reproach to Turkey, or 
the Emperor of Dahomey—a wager of battle in Westminster 
Hall. ‘Thornton was brought up for trial on an appeal after 
acquittal for murder. No one seemed to have any doubt of the 
prisoner’s guilt ; but he escaped owing to the unfitness of a 
profound real-property lawyer to manage a criminal trial. For 
this reason the publie sense was not offended by recourse being 
had to an obsolete proceeding. The court was crowded to 
excess. Lord Ellenborough asked Reader whether he had any- 
thing to move, and he having moved that Thornton should be 
permitted to plead, he was brought to the bar. The declaration, 
or count, being read to him, he said, ‘‘ Not guilty. And this I 
am ready to defend with my body.” At the same time he threw 
a large glove or gauntlet on to the floor of the court. Though 
weall expected this plea, yet we all felt astonishment—at least 
I did—at beholding before our eyes a scene acted which we had 
read of as one of the disgraceful institutions of our half-civilised 
ancestors. Noone smiled. The judges looked embarrassed.— 
Diary of Henry Crabb Robinson. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’s CHARACTER AND Ponicy.—Without 
family ties, with no near relations, and without friends save 
such as Were loyal to her, for their country’s sake rather than 
their own, Elizabeth concealed the dreariness of her life from 
herself in the society of these human playthings, who flattered 
her faults and humoured her caprices. She was the more 
thrown upon them because in her views of government she 
stood equally alone, and among abler men scarcely found one to 
sympathise with her. She appears in history the champion of 
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the Reformation, the first Protestant sovereign in Europe, but 
it was a position into which she was driven in spite of herself, 
and when she found herself there it brought her neither pride 
nor pleasure. In her birth she was the symbol of the revolt 
from the Papacy. She could not reconcile herself with Rome 
without condemning the marriage from which she sprung ; but 
her interest in Protestantism was limited to political indepen- 
dence. She mocked at Cecil and ‘this brothers in Christ.” 
She affected an interest in the new doctrines, only when the 
Scots or the Dutch were necessary to her, or when religion 
could serve as an excuse to escape an unwelcome marriage. 
When the Spanish ambassador complained of the persecution of 
the Catholics, she answered that no Catholic had suffered any- 
thing who acknowledged her as his lawful sovereign, and that 
in spiritual matters she believed as they did. Fanatics, Puritan 
or Papist, she despised with Erastian heartiness. Under her 
brother and sister she had witnessed the alternate fruits of the 
supremacy of the two theological factions. She was determined to 
hold them both under the law, which to her had more true 
religion in it than cartloads of creeds and articles. Puritanism 
drew its strength from the people. The Popish priests were a 
regiment of the Bishop of Rome. She would permit no autho- 
rity in England which did not centre in herself. The Church 
should be a department of the State, organised by Parliament, 
and ruled by the national tribunals. ‘The moderates of both 
parties could meet and worship under its ambiguous formulas. 
There should be no conventicles and no chapels to be nurseries 
of sedition. Zealots who could not be satisfied might pay a fine 
for their precision, and have their sermons or their sacraments 
at home.—Froude’s History. 


INFRINGEMENT OF LAws BY RoMAN CATHOLICS.—Monas- 
teries were a flagrant infringement of one of the clauses of the 
Roman Catholic Relief Act, and convents, although they did 
not absolutely break the law, were an infringement of its 
spirit, At the time the Act was passed, convents were occupied 
by Sisters of Mercy, who were chiefly engaged in works of 
charity, and they were few in number. In 1851 there were 
only fifty-three convents in England and Scotland, now there 
were 233, and the inmates of most of them were recluses. It 
was high time that public attention should be drawn to the 
matter, and such legislative restrictions devised as might be 
deemed expedient. It was not right that the laws of England 
should be set at defiance. Our Protestant, civil, and religious 
liberties were put in peril by the open defiance and infringe- 
ment of the laws of the country for the last thirty or forty 
years by the Roman Catholics.—7. Chambers, M.P. 


EcchEstAsticAL ReForMS.—I ask why the Civil State should 
be purged and restored, by good and wholesome laws, made in 
every third or fourth parliament, providing remedies as fast 
as time breedeth mischiefs, and contrariwise, the Ecclesiastical 
State should continue upon the dregs of time, and receive no 
alteration ?”—Lord Bacon. 


Drunkakp’s RerormMatTory.—Mr. J. §. Mill has proposed 
to give the magistrates power to commit an habitual drunkard 
to the reformatory ward of the workhouse or to a reforma- 
tory to be established expressly for this purpose, and that 
the period of detention should endure until the person so 
confined could procure a medical certificate to show that he 
had obtained control over himself, or until his disease took the 
form as it frequently did of hopeless imbecility. He further 
proposed that the reformatories to be established for the recep- 
tion of drunkards should be self-supporting, and that in the 
event of a cure being effected the individual on his discharge 
should receive all he had earned above the bare sum expended 
for his maintenance, in order that he should have the means of 
obtaining a new start in life. 


GERMINATION OF AN ACORN SUSPENDED OVER WATER.—<An 
experiment may be tried by those who take an interest in watching 
the development of a plant from the seed, by suspending an acorn 
over water in acommon hyacinth glass, or wide-mouthed bottle. 
It is not exactly known with whom the idea of raising plants 
in this way originated, but it is quite certain that it has been 
practised for many years, as some‘ ladies residing near Epsom 
had, in 1835, eaten nuts from hazel-bushes which they had 
raised in glasses and afterwards planted out into the open ground. 
The mode of treating acorns in hyacinth or other glasses is the 
following :—Let the glass be filled about a third part full of water ; 
and a piece of card be prepared as a cover for the opening of 
the glass, so as to fit close. Fasten a piece of thread or of brass 
wire round an acorn—not iron wire, for it will rust and corrode 
the acorn, and frustrate the experiment. Suspend the thread 
or brass wire from the card, or from a small transverse bar of | 
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wood or metal beneath it, so that the acorn may be sustained at 
a short distance above the surface of the water, but near enough 
for the vapour which will be generated by the glass being kept in a 
warm room to be communicated to the acorn, from which it 
will depend in a large drop. Ina few weeks the germ will be 
found to have burst the shell of the acorn ; and in about a fort- 
night afterwards, the radicle, or little root, will protrude itself 
through the cleft, and take a downward direction into the water, 
where it will be continually extended and enlarged, by degrees 
throwing out external fibres, until, after a few days more, 
the plumule or stem will be seen to rise upwards, and when it 
reaches the card that covers the vessel, a hole must be cut to 
allow of its free passage. From this little stem, at its extremity, 
two cotyledons, or seed-leaves, will soon appear, and soon after 
other leaves ; till in the course of a few weeks from the begin- — 
ning of the experiment, the young tree will have grown to the 

height of several inches, and be ornamented at its top with 
leaves two or three inches long, and wide in proportion, besides 
smaller ones breaking out at its sides, the root meanwhile’ 

having continued growing to a length exceeding that of the 
stem. The acorns should be gathered fresh from the oak, as ~ 
they soon lose their vitality by keeping, or by lying exposed” 

on the ground; and the largest and heaviest should be chosen, 
They must be suspended with the point downwards. Fresh — 
gathered, well-ripened acorns will probably begin to germinate. ~ 
in a month or six weeks. Sometimes, instead of the card asa 
covering to the top of the glass, a cork, fitting tightly, is used, ~ 
for the purpose of preventing the evaporation of the water. If 


the latter is used, a hole must of course be cut in it as soon as 
the plumule or little stem reaches it.—p. w. 4 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE Musicat Guasses.—It is long 7 
since we have read so wonderful an article as a certain leader’ 7 
which appeared in a recent number of a daily newspaper.” 
It is obviously the work of only one man ; it is not long, yet it: 
contains references to the following personages :—Aurelian, — 
Zenobia, Richard Coeur de Lion, Pope, Isaac of Cyprus, Voltaire, 7 
Pontius Pilate, Leibnitz, Cunigonde, Ismail, Calphurnia, Con- 
stantine, John Milton, Abdul, Cesar, Haxthausen, Napoleon 1, ' 
Napoleon m1, Count Algarotti, Hook, Peter the Great, Mr. — 
Clarke, Mahomet, Sir Isaac Newton, with his little dog 
Diamond, Haman, the Czar Nicholas, the Czar Alexander, = 
Huyghen, Carlyle, Catharine of Russia, Hippocrates, John ~ 
Evelyn, Paul, Salmasius, Mdme. Krudener the Prophetess, and’ 
the late Mr. Button. Reference is also made to the Planta- | 
genets, the Stuarts, the Tulianum, the Tuilleries, the Gemonian ~ 
steps, the Suez Canal, Tsar-skoe Celo, Sayes Court, the 7 
Chaussée d’Antin, Roum, Hyde Park, Smolensk, South Kens. % 
sington, and various other persons and places. Also to Maho- = 
metanism, the Master of the Mint, Palais: Royal dinners, great ~ 
exhibitions, pickled cucumbers, the Peace of Paris, slavery, — 
Laferme cigarettes, Lancastrian schools, and many other things — 
of that kind. The object of the article (apparently—we admit 
that it is quite a matter of opinion) is to establish the following, 
assumption: that ‘‘on her own soil, in 1870, Russia will not | 
derogate from the industrial celebrity she has already attained, ~ 
but will continue to show the nations that she produces some- 
thing more than tallow, hemp, and hides.” — Weekly Review. 


SUPERSTITION IN DEvon.—An old man, nearly eighty yearsof | 
age, was charged lately before the Barnstaple borough magistrates 
with assaulting Mary Stephens. It appears that the defendant | 
met the complainant in the market, and suddenly scratched | 
her arm with a needle, causing it to bleed. On being ques- ~ 
tioned by her as to his conduct, he ‘replied, ‘* You have had | 
power over me long enough, and now I will be revenged.” | 
The old man, in answer to the charge, told the Bench that he ~ 
had been persuaded by more than 100 persons that if he could 
‘** fetch ” the blood of the woman he should be able to overcome — 
her. He went on tostate that he had suffered affliction through | 
Mary Stephens for the last five years, and had four complaints © 
upon him at once ; he had also lost fourteen canaries and many | 
goldfinches. a 


Post-oFFIcCE Savincs Banxs.—The Post-office Saving?” 
Banks continue to prosper, and the business done increases 4 
rapidly. There was not a post-office bank in the United 
Kingdom until the 16th September, 1861, and at the end of the | 
year 1869 there was £13,524,209 due to depositors. The © 
interest paid to depositors, or added to the credit side of their 
accounts, now exceeds £300,000 a year. The amount paid in” 
and the amount drawn out in the course of a year are very 
large ; in the year 1869 £5,787,218 was received from 
depositors, and £4,227,656 was paid to depositors. The charges 
of management and expenses incurred in the year 1869 ~ 
amounted to £62,060. 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


Madagascar and its People. 


Notes of a Four Years’ Residence. Comprising the Geography, Natural History, and Productions of the Island, 
the History, Manners, Customs, and Religion of the People. With a Sketch of Mission Work amongst the Malagasy, 
and numerous Appendices. By Jamrs Sipreg, jun., Architect of the Memorial Churches, With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. bevelled boards. 

**A very complete and useful book, partly the result of several years’ residence and personal observation, partly-compiled from 


oe saeee, and it is profusely and vividly illustrated. We venture to give it every recommendation in our power.”’—Jiterary 
Churchman. 


“It is by far the best account we have seen of Madayascar, its physical aspects, its animal and vegetable life, its people, their 
habits, language, and religious beliefs.” —Rock. 


The Midnight Sky: 


FAMILIAR NOTES ON THE STARS AND PLANETS. 
By Epwin DunkIn, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society. With 32 Star- 
Maps, and other Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth boards ; 9s. extra, with gilt edges. 

“T find in it all the qualities of excellence as a book: lucid, perspicuous at a glance, concise, correct; completely fulfilling its 
purpose. Those little Maps of the starry spaces far surpass, in clearness and useful worth, all I have seen before in the planispbere 
way; no reader but by help of them may find, with a minimum of trduble, the star he seeks. It is long since I have seen in any 
department a piece of work so well done,’’—Letter to the Editor from Thomas Carlyle. 


a a 
Hugh Latimer: a Biography. 
By the Rev. R. Demavus, M.A. Prepared from Original and Contemporary Documents. With Fine Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth boards. 

“This carefully-written life really deserves to take rank among works of original research and sound literary workmanship. 
Mr. Demaus is no mere compiler or indiscriminate panegyrist. He has sought his materials among the MSS. of the State Paper 
Office and the British Museum, as well as in many an obscure publication of the Reformation period. . . . We hope that it will find a 
wide circle ¢f readers, especially among our youth ; for it is surely fit that they should know how bravely men did and suffered who, in 
an age of darknéss and danger, fought the battle of religious liberty.”’—Atheneum. 

“This biography is to be considered a first-hand and learned work, quite worthy of being consulted by the Church historians.” — 
Contemporary Review. 


A HANDBOOK TO THE GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Together with a complete Vocabulary, and an Explanation of the chief New Testament Synonyms. Illustrated by 
numerous Examples and Comments. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. boards. 

This work is intended as a guide to the Greek of the New Testament for the use of those who either have no know- 
ledge of Classical Greek, or who desire to concentrate their studies on the language of the inspired writers. The syntax 
is unusually full and complete, especially in the part bearing on the Article and the Tenses of the Verb. Those who 
remember the important place which these questions hold in New Testament Exposition will appreciate the value of this 
portion of the grammar. The Vocabulary is suflicient for the use of beginners, as it contains every word found in the 
teatus receptus, with references to the most important passages in which it occurs. A table of synonyms serves to illus- 
trate some grammatical niceties in the use of words. The very copious quotations of Scripture, and the analyses of those 
which present any difficulty of construction, serve the purpose of a commentary. Numerous indices afford the greatest 
possible facilities to students for the use of the volume. 

“ We are very glad to have so thoroughly handy a manual of Greek Testament Grammar. In arrangement it leaves nothing to be 
desired, and it is thoroughly well up to the scholarship of the day.’”’—Literary Churchman. 
“The Tract Society have done valuable service in the publication of this thoroughly useful volume. Itisjust the book which young 


oe ate have long wanted, embodying the result of the latest critical research, and supplying a most trustworthy guide.’’—English 
ndependent. 


.* The execution of the work, one peculiar characteristic of which is the fulness and aptness of the examples, is all that can be 
desired; and a complete vocabulary, an examination of the principal synonyms, and copious indices, enhance the value of the original 
conception.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


A Harmony of the Four Gospels. 
In the Authorised Version, following the Harmony of the Gospels in Greek. By Epwarp RoBINSON, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine.”” With Map, Explanatory Notes, and References to Parallel and 
Illustrative Passages. 3s. cloth boards. New Edition. [Just crt. 


























Hours of Christian Devotion. 


Translated from the German of Dr. THoLuck. With a Preface by the Rev. Horatius Bonar, p.p. Foolscap 8vo. 
3s. boards. [Just cut. 





Christian Revelation and Modern Astronomy. 


By Tuomas CHALMERS, D.D. A New Edition. Fscp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. boards, 








Kardoo, the Hindoo Orphan. 


By A ZenANnA Missionary. Engravings. Royal 16mo. 1s. 6d. boards; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 





Alone in London. 


By the Author of ‘“Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘‘ Little Meg’s Children,” etc. With Engravings. Royal 16mo. 1s. 6d. 
cloth boards ; 2s. extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 
“This is a sweet sad story of child life in the dark, ungenial, unknown world of London, There is so much simplicity and 


tenderness, and such a spirit of true piety pervading the book, that it must win the heart of the Christian reader, young or old.”— 
Nonconformist. . 


“For naturalness, pathos, and deep Christian feeling, it rivals ‘ Jessica’s First Prayer.’ ”’—Literary World. 
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THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 

Singed by the Fire. {With Illustrations.) 

Meditations on the Miracles of Christ:—v11. The Reasoning 
of Faith. By Dzaw Howson. 

The — Monks of India and their Fate. (With Ilus- 
tration. 

King William the Fourth and Sir George Sinclair. 

Cousin Mabel’s Note Book. Concerning Sunday Books. By 
Miss E. J. Wuatety. 

Sunday Morning in Denmark. (With Illustration.) 

The Phenicians. 

Bitter or Sweet ? 

A Brother and Sister. By the Rev. C. B. Taycer, wa, 

The Rev. William Arthur, M.A. (With Portrait.) 

The Gospel in Nature:—Sunrise on Saoowden. By the Rev. 
Ngwman Hatt, 11.3. 

The Sorbonne. (With Engraving.) 

The Two Baptisms. 

A Hint for Ladies with Spare Time. 

My Bible Class. 

Luther and the Count of Erbach. 

George Washington. (With Ilustration,) 

AS Ceremony at Travancore. 

Pulpit in the Family:—Presumptuous Sins.—The Kinzdom 
of God within.—The Gospel Feast.—Life’s Journey.—God 
our Guide. 

Sabbath Thoughts :—Shadowing’ Wings.—Comfort and For- 
giveness.—The Daily Cross.—Knowledge Here and Here- 
after.—God’s Love to Man. ; 

Foetry:—A Wish.—The Opened Eyes. 

Pages for the Young:—The Woodcutter of Gutech. 

Scripture Exercises. 

The Religious Anniversaries, 





CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
Philip Oakover. By Mrs. Prosszz. With Illustrations, 
A Lump in the Throat. 


Chrysostom. By the Rev. J. H. Msnuz p’Avsieyz, p.D. 
Illustration. 


The God Oro and his Priest; an Incident of Missionary 
e. 


Cousin Mable’s Note Book. 
By Miss E. J. WHatgxy, 


Prayers in an Unknown Tongue. With Illustration, 
Robert Moffat, the African Missionary. By the Rev. 


Cuarizs B. Tay.er, M.a. 


Meditations on the Miracles of Christ. vi1.—Storm and 
Darkness without Christ. By Dean Howson. 


Devonshire Square Chapel in the Oiden Time. 
Bad Words. (With Illustration.) 
Power through Faith. 


Pulpit in the Family:—The Brother born for Adversity.—The 
Great Change.—The Call of Elisha (with Engraving). «Thy 
Maker is thy Husband. 


Poetry :—Forebodings.—My London Garden. 

Sabbath Thoughts:—The Answered Petition.—Pilgrimage.— 
The Sight of Jesus.—The Temple Pharisee, 

Pages for the Young :—The Two Birthdays, 

Scripture Exercises. 

Monthly Religious Record. 


With 


Uses and Abuses of Fiction, 





The Volumes of the Leisure Hour and Sunpay ar Home may be had of any bookseller, price 7s. in cloth; 
8s. 6d. extra, with gilt edges; and 10s. half-calf extra. 


** No Family or Institutional Library should be without them.”—Crry Press. 

















TOURIST 


PAPERS. 


“ The Lztsvre Hove has always been remarkable for its excellent sketches of travel in foreign lands.’’—Scotsman, 





A large number of valuable Miscellaneous Tourist Papers, relating to wageed, Scotland, and other Countries, will be found in the 


Volumes of the LEISURE HOUR. The following Series, with 
A WALK IN SOUTH DEVON. 


By the Rev. Harry Jonzs, M.A, 
In Part 211, price 6d. 
PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES AMONG THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES. < 
In Numbers 769—773, price 5d. 


TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN. 
By the Author of ‘“‘ A Merchant’s Holiday.” 
In Parts 197—199, price 6d. each. 


A LADY’S JOURNEY THROUGH SPAIN. 
In Parts 201—203, price 6d. each. 


THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND. 
In Numbers 592—604, ate * 1s. = 3; or in Parts 137—9, price 
. . each. 








many 


Uustrations, are still on sale in Numbers or Parts :— 
ANOTHER SWISS ROUND. | 
In Numbers 653—661, price 9d.; or in Parts 151—2, price 61, each. 
THE IDLER ON THE RHINE. 
In Numbers 703—711, price 9d. ; or in Parts 162—4, price 6d. each, 
A PEEP AT THE TYROL. 
In Numbers 817—820, price 4d. 
A SUMMER TOUR IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
In Numbers 777—780, price 4d. 
ON THE NILE. 
In Parts 182—187, price 6d. each. 


FROM NUBIA DOWN THE NILE. 
In Parts 206—211, price 6d. each. 





Swiss Pictures drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


With numerous Illustrations by Mr. E. WHyYMPER. 


Beautifully printed on toned paper. Imperial 8vo. 


“The volume published by the Religious Tract Society offers 
an abundance of illustrations of the grand and picturesque 
scenery of Switzerland; almost ig 4 page of the book supplies 
anexample. The name of Mr. E. Whymper is well known as 
an artist and an engraver on wood, while his knowledge of the 
country, and his celebrity as one of the most distinguished 
members of the Alpine Club, add to his qualifications for such 
work as he has here performed. It is quite true that a very 
large proportion of the engravings have eppserel in other pub- 
lications of the Society which issues this, but it was a good idea 
to present them in a collected and more permanent form, with . 
the advantages of careful printing on substantial and delicately- 
toned paper.” —Art Journal, 





* illustrations are ve 


8s. handsome cloth boards. 


“ The sketches which, from time to time, Mr. Whymper has 

for various publications of the Tract , are hero 

collected into a handsome dra‘ -room volume. © are vez 
spirited and truthful, and are informed by the know! an 

feeling of a practical and daring mountaineer. It would be diffi- 


Cult to name a series of illustrations that would convey tos 


at-home travellers a more accurate and vivid impression of the 
c of Nature,’ built among the Alpe of Switzerland. The 

profuse, and could not have been produced 
for thrice the cost of the volume, but for the previews possession 
of the plates. . . . The beok is admirable and tasteful: a 
capital gift for those who do not estimate excellence by coat.” — 
British Quarterly Review, , 


” 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts must have the name and address 
of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. should be given. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their 
MSS. ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers to be always acknowledged or returned. 


Payment and Copyright.— Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication, The 
receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 


must be the subject of special arrangement. 


Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of objectionable advertising bills 
in “The Leisure Hour,” the public are informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers,—The “Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only 
from 1856 to 1862 inclusive, but in Numbers or Volumes from 1863. The earlier Nos. are out of print. 


Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “'I'he Leisure Hour,” portfolios, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 
each. Cxotn Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. 

Correspondents requiring single parts or numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, 
through the local booksellers or newsagents. 

















TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 
IMPORTANT CHANGE IN RATES OF POSTAGE. 








The Monthly Parts of “The Leisure Hour” are registered for transmission by Foreign Post 
at Newspaper Rates. The following are the Rates of Postage to some of the principal 
places where the Newspaper Rates are available, as derived from the Official Postal Guide :— 


Rates of Rates of 

Name of Place. Via. Postage, Name of Place. Via. Postage. 
Alexandria ; . Southampton . « 2d, each. Jamaica ‘ > . Southampton . . 2d. each. 
Australia . Southampton & Stiez 2d. Japan . ‘ ‘ . Southn. or U.S. A. 4d. 
Austria. . France or Belgium. 4d. Malta ‘ . . Southampton . . 2d. 
Baden . France or Belgium « 4d, Mexico . ‘ . Southampton . « 26" 
Bavaria . France or Belgium , 4d, Natal Devonport . 
Belgium . Direct packet . « 2d. New Brunswick + Halifax . r 
Bermuda . HalifaxorSt.Thomas 2é, Newfoundland 
Brazil .Sthn., Falmth. orLpool. 2d. New South Wales 
Cairo 5 . Southampton . « 4d. New Zealand 
Canada . ‘ . Canadian packet . 2d. Nova Scotia « 
Cupe Coast Castle . P ‘ ‘ ‘ « 2d. Panama ‘ 
Cape of Good Hope . Devonport « « 2d. Saxony . ‘ 
Ceylon . ‘ P . Southampton . . 4d. Sierra Leone . 
China . ° ‘ . Southton. or U.S.A. 4d. Spain ‘ 
Denmark. ‘ . France . ‘ 2d.* Suez. ‘ 
Egypt Southampton . 2d. * Sweden . ‘ 

: ° . 2d. Switzerland « ‘ 
. Southampton . « 3a. Syria ( French Offices) 
. French packet . 8d. Tangiers ‘ ‘ 
. Belgium . ‘ . 2d. Tasmania . 
Hong Kong . ‘ . Southton. or U.S. A. 4d. 
India . : ‘ . Southampton . « 4d, 
Italy (except Papal States) Direct,or Frenchpkt. 4d. gy 


. Southampton & Suez 2 

. Southampton & Suez ¢ 

. Halifax . . es 
Southampton . 
Belgium . 

. France : 

. Southampton . 

. Hull or France 

. France or Belgium . 4d. 

. French packet « “9 

. Southn. & Gibraltar 2d. 

‘ . Southampton & Suez 2d. 

Turkey (French Offices) . French packet . 4d. 

United States . ‘ : . ° » at 

West Indies (British) « Be 


* Additional to pay on delivery.—The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a 
Post-office. It should be observed that the Monthly Parts only are registered, and that they must be posted within fourteen days after 
date of publication. In case of any difficulty arising with local Post-offices, it is recommended that a statement of the facts be for- 
warded to the Secretary of the General Post-office, London, Orders for the transmission abroad of ‘The Leisure Hour,” direct from 
tho Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage, 


*,* The Home Postal Rate is 2d. the Monthly Part, 
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THE TRUE CATHOLIC. 
PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF SCRIPTURAL TRUTH AND LOVE. 
ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 








I BELIEVE IN THE HOLY GHOST. 

THE SCHOOL OF NATIONS. 

AURICULAR CONFESSION. By LUIGI DE SANCTIS, 
THE KNIGHTS OF THE SPOON, 


“TOW I CAME OUT FROM ROME”—xvi. By C. L. TRIVIER. 
SAUL AND THE POPE OF ROME. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

MONTHLY NOTES OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 
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